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Ya With this Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
our readers will receive the fifth Number of 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEorL&, containing the first 
part of a brilliant serial story, by GEORGE MAC- 
DONALD, tlustrated by FREDERICKS, and other 
interesting stories, pictures, etc., for young readers. 

The sixth issue of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
will be sent out with the next Number of Uar- 
pER’s WEEKLY. 


A CHASTENED CONGRESS. 


HE Democratic majority in Congress 

- will assemble in a more chastened mood 
than that in which they separated at the end 
of the extra session. The elections of the 


‘autumn have done swift execution upon the 


Senator who was chiefly responsible for the 
colossal blunder of that session. It was the 
weight of Mr. THURMAN’s name which gave 
importance to the counsels of the caucus, 
and not the fiery folly of Mr. Beck. Thata 


. Nerthern Democrat, a Senator from Ohio, a 


probable candidate for the Presidency, who 
had already coquetted with the rag-money 
party, should deliberately announce the es- 
sentially revolutionary doctrine of coercing 
the Executive by starving the ‘government, 
was a challenge to the patriotism and in- 
telligence of the American people which 
they very promptly accepted, and to which 
they have responded by the political ex- 
tinction of the challenger. Indeed, the en- 
tire political prospect has changed. Until 
the extra session there was a general feeling 
that the Democrats would enter the Presi- 
dential election with an excellent chance 


of success. The reaction of 1874 was not 


stayed by the result of the general election 


of 1876. The bitter hatred of the Adminis- | 
tration on the part of many Republican lead-— 


ers and of a large body of the party, with 
the evident ascendency of Mr. TILDEN in 
the State whose electoral vote would secure 
Democratic success, the continued business 
depression, and the natural desire of change, 
all inspired Democratic expectation, and 
Demoeratic success was not improbable. 
This flattering prospect has totally disap- 
peared. Even the primary condition of suc- 
cess—a solid South—is now, and within but 
a short time, questioned. The Republican 
temper of the Northern States has been 
plainly. shown, and although the result in 
New York leaves its electoral vote of next 
year doubtful, there is no doubt of a rup- 
ture in the Democratic party which, under 
the circumstances, can not be easily healed. 
In’ the State which it was agreed might 
elect a Democratic President if the party 
were. united, the Democratic candidate for 
the Governorship has been defeated by Dem- 
ocratic votes. The defeat was achieved 
upon confessedly personal grounds. Its ob- 
ject was to prevent the nomination of Mr. 
TILDEN next year. Seventy-seven thousand 
Democrats voted for Mr. KELLY, besides those 
who voted directly for Mr. CORNELL to make 
sure of Governor ROBINSON’s defeat. Mr. 
KELLY announced in advance that he and 
his followers would bolt the renomination 
of the Governor, and they did it in order to 
prove that no Democratic candidate could 
earry New York without their consent. 
They have proved that without their aid 
New York can not be carried for a Democrat- 
ic candidate next year. They will appear 
at the National Convention of their party. 
The Convention will not dare to exclude 
them. But if it should admit them to speak 
for New York, their opponents, representing 
the mass of the “ regular’ party vote in the 
State, would not submit. A compromise by 
which each side would neutralize the otlier 


seems to us to be impracticable. »-The ad- 


mission of the “regulars,” and the nomina- 
tion of Mr. TILDEN, and the cry of “ regular- 


_ ity,” would not avail. Tammany risked the 


State this year because of Mr. TILDEN’s shad- 
ow. .Would it accept himself in person 
next year? This would be possible only. 
by the surrender of Mr. TILDEN before the 
Convention meets. If he would concede to 
Tammany the power and the policy which 
it would demand, and if the high contract- 
ing parties could possibly believe each oth- 
er, Tammany might wink at Mr. TILDEN’s 
nomination. But this, again, would be a 
futile dalliance of which the Republicans 
would enjoy the usufruct. For if Mr. Tr- 
DEN should surrender, all his supporters 
would not, and the State is evidently too 
close to permit division in either party. 
How to carry the indispensable State will 


| be, therefore, one of the questions which will 


produce Democratic gloom as Congress as- 
sembles. And upon what platform the Dem- 
ocratic candidate should be placed is an- 


other. The astounding fact has been dem- 


onstrated to Mr. TILDEN that Democratic 
New York gladly condones fraud. “Fraud” 


| vanishes as the winning cry for 1880. “Rag | 


money” failed utterly to carry Ohio. “ Sol- 


diers at the polls,” where no soldier ever 
hindered an honest voter, could not prevent 
Democrats from voting against their own 
candidate. “National election laws” to se-. 
cure honest elections are not a bugbear to in- 
telligent Americans. ‘State rights,” shout- 
ed by those who tried to destroy the gov- 
ernment under a plea of State sovereignty, 
is not a rallying cry for patriotism. Even 
if the Democratic party could find a candi- 
date to carry New York, it could not find a 
cause oracry. As for “reform,” it is buried 
under ciphers, and more has been accom- 
plished under Republican auspices than 
Democrats ever ventured to promise. ; It is 


certainly very difficult to see for what pub- 


lic reason a man who wishes the country to 
continue in a sound financial direction, or 
to secure the chances of reform, should sup- 
port a Democratic candidate upon any pos- 
sible Democratic platform. What great pur- 
pose, or policy, or measure, does the Demo- 


cratic party represent? Whatever the faults 


of the Republican party, what possible dan- 
ger from its ascendency is comparable to 
that of the usurpation of power by the whole- 
sale and undeniable Democratic coercion of. 
voters in the Southern States? Indeed; the 
situation is such that, to be sure of success, 
the Republicans have only to present a can- 
didature which will not arouse old hostili- 
ties or awaken apprehension. Yet, however 
promising the position, it will be service- 
able only if wisely improved. The heart 
of the contest will be New York, and the 
figures of this year’s election are a powerful 
exhortation to wise and wary Republican 
action. 


THE POST-OFFICE ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


FRoM the vast extent of the country, with 
its immense and sparsely peopled Western 
frontier, the Post-office Department is one 
of the most important branches of the pub- 
lic service, and no annual report is. read with 
more general popular interest than that of 
the Postmaster-General. In compact States, 
closely populated, the public post service 
may be a source of revenue to the govern- 
ment. But of ourmore than forty thousand 
post-offices, the great multitude are of a kind 
that can not be remunerative, and the coun- 
try readily consents to the taxation neces- 
sary to supply the deficiency of the revenue 
because of the incalculable civilizing influ- 
ence of the work. The Post-office is the 
common cairier of the people. By circula- 
ting books it diffuses education, and by 
transporting a myriad nameless and neces- 
sary objects it pushes civilization farther 
and farther into the wilderness. It helps 
forward the intelligent settlement of the 
country as no other agency could help it, and 
the money spent in maintaining its enter- 
prise and efficiency is money wisely spent. 
During the last year there have been 2676 
post-offices established and 1079 discon- 
tinued, so that the actual number of offices 
now in operation is 40,855, or 1597 more than 
last year. Of all this vast number of post- 
masters, only 1711 are nominated by the 
President, yet he nominates all whose salary 
is more than $1000. There are a hundred 
thousand persons who are legally entitled 
to have access to the mails, yet the entire 
number arrested for criminal offenses against 
postal laws during the year was but 552. 
There were 558 removals and 5627 resigna- 
tions and expirations of commissions. We 
should have been glad to see what propor- 
tion of the expiring commissions were re- 
newed. 

The report of the Postmaster-General for 
the last fiscal year is a clear and business- 
like document, which contains the very in- 
formation that the inquirer seeks. The total 
receipts during the year were $30,041,982 36, 
of which New York returned $5,710,310, or 
more than twice the amount returned by 
any other State; and Alaska returned $53. 
The excess of expenses over receipts was 
$3,031,454 96. Other interesting items are 
the number of ordinary postage-stamps is- 
sued during the year, which was 774,358,780, 
valued at $20,117,259; postal cards, 221,- 
797,000, valued at the same figures; plain 
stamped envelopes, 80,806,700, valued at 
$2,160,417 92; and special envelopes, 67,058,- 
250, valued at $2,139,704 10. In asingle day, 
at the New York Post-oftice, 15,625 letters 
were mailed in the special-request envelopes 
furnished by the government, and 86,753 in 
privately furnished envelopes with the ad- 
dress of the writer. The total number of 
letters and packages sent to the Dead-let- 
ter Office during the year was 2,996,513. 
Money-orders, domestic and foreign, were 
issued to the amount of $90,495,095 97, and 
this vast sum indicates the great service 
rendered by this department. A great im- 
provement of the year is the prompt deliv- 
ery of single volumes of books mailed from 
abroad, and collection of the duty at the 
post-office of delivery. Under the Berne 
postal treaty, if dutiable books came in the 


mails, they were immedistely returned. The 
advantage of the new regulation is obvious, 
and the Postmaster-General wisely recom- 
mends a similar regulation for all other du- 
tiable articles transmitted by mail. 

The new classification of mail matter 
adopted last spring has given universal sat- 
isfaction, and the relations of the depart- 
ment with foreign post departments have 
been actively and efficiently maintained. 
This has been done not only by the General 
Post-office in Washington, but at the great 
local office, that in the city of New York. 
The assistant-postmaster, Mr. PIERSON, a 
very able administrative officer, has during 
the year personally investigated the meth- 
ods of the foreign service. In many details, 
however, that service has more to learn of us 
than it can teach us. Under the administra- 
tion of Mr. JAMEs in the New York office the 
general improvement in the postal service 


has been remarkable. With all his interest 


in politics, and with all the political tradi- 
tions of the office, he has done much to take 
the postal service “out of politics,” and to 


place it where Sir ROWLAND HILL insisted ' 


upon placing it in England—upon a simple 
business basis. The business of a chief post- 
office like that in New York is vast and per- 
plexing, and it would be a good fortune for 
the city and for the department if it were 
sure always to be under such competent 
management as that of Mr. JAMES, among 
whose best measures is the introduction of 
the system of appointment and promotion 
by proved merit alone. 


ONCE MORE UNTO THE 
BREACH. 


WE trust that in the annual Message, or 
in a special Message, the\President will 
again invite the attention of Congress to 
the subject of reform in the civil service— 
a subject which in his inaugural address he 
declared to be of paramount importance, and 
which is felt to be so by a very large and 
intelligent body of citizens. We are aware, 
of course, that the President is thought 


by many earnest friends of reform totally 
to have disqualified himself, by the co-oper-_ 
ation of the Administration in the election | 


of Mr. CORNELL, for any further action upon 
the subject. But of this view we have al- 
ready expressed our opinion. The appear- 
ance of the Secretaries in the New York 
canvass was an immense mistake, because 
the support of Mr. CORNELL was not indis- 
pensable to prove New York to be Repub- 
lican for the election of next year, which 
was the alleged reason for supporting him. 
It was perfectly possible at the same time 
to oppose Southern bulldozing and to de- 
mand reform of the civil service. The sur- 
render at this point, therefore, was net only 
unnecessary, but it was very injurious to 
the cause. Yet it was only a fresh illustra- 
tion of the inconsistency of action which 
we have often pointed out; and the Admin- 
istration support of Mr. CORNELL, unfortu- 
nate and unjustifiable as we think it to 
have been, no more proves that the Presi- 
dent has lost faith or abandoned the cause 
than the appointment of Mr. PacKarp. 
While, therefore, we deeply regret what he 
has not done, we can not forget what he has 
accomplished, and the Message, we hope, 
will state it to the country. The object of 
the reform is studiously misrepresented by 


politicians, and much misunderstood. It 


concerns the method of appointment, and its 
objects are the conduct of the public busi- 
ness upon business principles, and the re- 
moval of the chief source of corruption in 
politics. It is not one of the questions 


that arouse great popular enthusiasm, but_ 


it is one which has a stronger and more 
general hold of the common-sense of the 
country than is supposed. Those who say 
that it is altogether subordinate, and that 
public opinion has not made it an issué, 
forget that the issues which platforms 
most urgently or exclusively present are 
often not the real issues with the people. 
Conventions and platforms are the assem- 
blies and the work of the political class 
known as politicians, and this class, by 
means of the very thing to be reformed, are 
able to thrust reform into the shade, and to 
insist upon the questions which most serve 
their own purposes. 

There is much more danger to American 
institutions to-day from the spoils system 
of patronage in the civil service than from 
“rebel brigadiers.” The complaint made 
of the latter is that they illicitly impose 
their will upon the voters. This is the pre- 
cise evil of the spoils system. Its thorough 
organization enables a clique of men who 
live by politics illicitly to impose their will 
upon a party. Nothing but this system en- 
abled Mr. CONKLING to force the Republican 
party of New York to the support of a nom- 
ination for the Governorship which many 
of those who reluctantly obeyed Mr. Conxk- 
LING acknowledged to be an unfortunate and 
undesirable nomination ; and nothing but 
this has thrown the State of New York into 


doubt for next year. The iron despotism of 
party, of which in the form that we see it 
our fathers knew little, although mere party 
spirit was as strong formerly as now, is riy- 
eted by the spoils system, It is a system 
which puts all political progress into the 
hands of a selfish and often corrupt clique, 
depending upon ignorance and prejudice 
for its success. It transforms a party from | 
an agency intoatyranny. President Woo L- 
SEY says very truly, in his Political Science, 
that 


“‘ the worse the parties are, and the more selfish, their 
one rule will more and more be to stick together.... 

This principle, which puts partisanship in the room of 
patriotism, and fear in that of conviction, only retards 
the death of a party that is mortally wounded already. 

But it debases character more than almost anything 
else. The fear of public opinion in a free country, 

where character and motive are discussed without re- 
serve, is strong enough to make cowards of most men ;’ 
but when it becomes a moral principle that a man, if 
a representative, owes it to his party to vote with it 
through thick and thin, and is bound, if only a private 
citizen, to support the regular candidate, there is 2 
turning of moral rules upside down which may cor- 
rupt the character of a whole country.” 


The spoils system is the great bulwark of 
this kind of party organization, whieh ne- 
cessarily breeds decay in the party by alien- 
ating independent and intelligent members. 
Nobody. would be so rash as to assert that 
the Republican party owed its sudden de- 
cline during the last Administration to the 
superior wisdom and patriotism of the Dem- 
ocratic party, or the bulldozing of the col- 
ored vote. It was due to Republican in- 
dignation and disgust with party excesses, 
and a party madness fostered by an organi- 
zation based upon patronage. If the Re- 
publican leaders had felt that they must 
depend exclusively upon the patriotism and 
intelligence of the country, and had depend- 
ed upon it, their ascendency would have been 
unchallenged for a generation. A strong 
presentation of the subject of reform by the 
President, with the statement of what has 
been achieved in the Collector’s department 
of the New York Custom-house alone, would 
greatly strengthen the cause. We should 
expect no sincere co-operation from Con- 
gress, because too many members owe their 
posit to the system which is to be re- 
formed. The Republican Congress eight 
years ago responded to President GRANT’s 
interest in the subject by an appropriation. 
But it was made not from any confidence in 
reform or conviction of its necessity, but 
merely in deference to what was thought to 
be a whim of the President, which members 
would prevent from going to any dangerous 
extreme. Congress will act as public opin- 
ion becomes more exigent upon the subject, 
and public opinion, already greatly inter- 
ested, will be instructed and aroused still 
further by the facts which the President is 
able to present to the country. Neither the 
despondency of friends nor the ridicule of 
enemies need obscure the fact that there 
has been very substantial and hopeful prog- 
ress during the administration of President 
HAYES, and we repeat that the most impor- 
tant advance in the reform yet made is the 
perfect practicability of the new method 
which has been furnished in the Collector’s 
office of the New York Custom-house since 
the Ist of last April. 


COUNTING IN AND COUNTING 
O | 


THE recent interview with Senator CarR- 
PENTER, in which he announced that the 
Democrats in Congress would probably de- 
liberately “ count out” the Republican can- 
didate for the Presidency, even if he should 
be elected; the stories from Maine of the 
intention of the Governor and Council to 
“count out” honestly elected members of 
the Legislature; the surmises in New York 
that there was suspicious delay in counting 
the vote; and the confidence of many ex- 
cellent people that the votes of certain 
States were falsely counted at the last Presi- 
dential election—reveal a new peril in poli- 
tics, or rather an old peril in dangerous pro- 
portions. 'TWEED’s simple device to secure 
an apparent majority was to “count. in.” 
The work could be much more conveniently 
done in that manner. But how long could 
the country stand Twrrp’s method of de- 
ciding elections ? and how long would it be 
likely to submit to a conviction that his 
method had been generally adopted ? 

One of the flagrantly unpardonable omis- 
sions of Congress is the neglect to provide 
a reasonable method of counting the elect- 
oral vote. The defect of precision in the 
Constitution in defining the method brought 
us to the verge of civil trouble in 1876-77. 
The power of the Vice-President, the course 
to pursue in case of difference between the 
Houses, the question of going bebind the © 
returns, of deciding between conflicting ceT- — 
tificates, and all the difficulties aid doubts 
which experience has developed, still remain 
unsettled as we enter upon the year of an 
election in which it is conceded that the 
electoral vote will be very closely contest- 
ed. The doubt which “counting in” throws 
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over the result of an election, and the uncer- 
tainty of Congressional decision upon the 
subject of counting, are exceedingly hurt- 
ful. When the two Houses are of the same 
party majority, they can readily agree upon 
a course to pursue. But the danger lies in 
their differing party character, as in 1877. 
Probably nothing will be done at this 
coming session, and we shall show how lit- 
tle we have profited by experience when 
the danger again confronts us. 
mischiefs arising from the frequency of 
Presidential elections is the difficulty of se- 


~ euring necessary general legislation. Con- 


gress is chiefly concerned with securing 
party advantages, and framing party plat- 
forms and cries. Everybody expects, and 
it is experience which teaches them to ex- 
pect, that the present session will be de- 
voted to “ President-making.” If that must 
be so, what better form could the inevitable 
action take than consideration of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution defining the doubt- 
ful points of proceeding in the existing 
provisions for determining the election? 
“Counting in” is a crime against the fun- 
damental principle of popular government, 
which, when it becomes general, argues de- 
cay of the republic itself. It is poisoning 
the fountain. Mr. CARPENTER’S anticipa- 
tion merely repeats that of the Cincinnati 
Commercial. It is nothing less than that, 
under the forms of law, a Democratic Con- 
gress will overthrow the government. The 
only plausible argument for the possibility 
of such a course lies in the increasing be- 
lief that elections are getting to be decided 
by “counting in” and “counting out;” and 
when such a charge is gravely made against 
the Governor of a New England State and 
his Council, and the highest court of the 
State is invoked to interfere, there may be 
some reason for wondering whether the 
country is likely to be juggled out of the 
honest result of a Presidential election. 


A BLAMELESS BISHOP. 


Tue tribute of members of his diocese to Bish- 
op Porrer—a tribute, as Mr. Evarts said, all the 


‘more imposing from the consciousness of the 


larger concourse of adherents of his Church who 
were present only in spirit—was a fitting recogni- 
tion of the faithful and blameless service of an 
eminent Christian minister. Nothing in his epis- 
copal career is more striking than its total want 
of ostentation. Bishop Porrer never thrusts him- 
self, nor is he ever thrust by others, upon public 
attention, but noiselessly and effectively, and to 
the entire satisfaction of his communion, he pre- 
sides over this branch of his Church. 

No one, we venture to say, will dispute the as- 


sertion of Mr. Evarts that American bishops are | 


suitable to American States, however the remark 
might have been challenged had he put it in an- 
other form. The freedom of Anglican and Meth- 
odist bishops in this country from all secular au- 
thority and ecclesiastical pomp is becoming to a 
republican commonwealth, and the dignity, ur- 
banity, and efficiency of Bishop Potrer commend 
him to the respect of every religious denomina- 
tion. In a state without a king and without a 
national Church an ecclesiastical hierarchy stands 
upon its own merits. It will be honored and 
trusted as it shows itself to be worthy of confi- 
dence and honor; but the Roman Archbishop of 
Boston may well reflect that when an ecclesias- 
tieal hierarchy aims at the disturbance of politic- 
al, or social, or educative institutions, it forfeits 
the confidence of those who have established them. 


THE FANCY AND THE FACT. 


A LaTE number of the Harvard Lampoon has 
an amusing illustration of “Fancy” and “ Fact” 
in regard to the ‘“‘ annexed maiden,” or the young 
woman who is pursuing the college studies under 
the system recently adopted. The verses which 
accompany the illustration are supposed to be 
written by a student of the superior sex, who 
fancies that the scholar of “ the annex” must be 
a typical “ strong-minded” maiden, spectacled, an- 
gular, severe, awkward, unfeminine, and ludicrous, 
as in the first illustration. To his amazement and 
confusion she proves to be a gay and graceful and 
winning maid, as in the second : 

“The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she.” 


And the silly wight regretfully muses: 


*I really couldn’t keep it, could I now? 
I wonder if I did act like a cad. 
One comfort anyway: I didn’t bow— 
I wish I had! 


It is dro}l te see how in this matter of co-edu- 
cation the fact corrects the fancy. Dr. LARDNER 


- proved conclusively that steamers could not cross 


the ocean, and his argument and the steamer 
crossed. together. While the learned pundits on 
all sides are proving that a thing can not be done, 
it is accomplished. There are fifty young women 
among the students at the Cornell University, and 
at the University of Michigan there are one hun- 
dred and thirty-four. Even Harvard receives 
them in an “annex,” and a little further emanci- 
pation from the monkish traditions of all univer- 
sities will effectually dispose of the remains of 
the prejudice. 

President ANGELL, of the Michigan University, 
under whom it has attained its great eminence, 
which in point of sound and accepted progressive 
action is almost that of leadership among Ameri- 
can universities, says, quietly and with evident 
amusement: “ After our nine years’ experience 
in co-education, we have become so accustomed 
to see women take up apy kind of university 


One of the’ 


work, carry it on successfully, uate in good 
health, cause no osha the adminis- 
tration of the institution, cud awaken no especial 
solicitude in the minds ot their friends or of 
their teachers, that many of the theoretical dis- 
cussions of co-education, by those who have had 
no opportunity to examine it carefully, read 
strangely to us hereon the ground. It is a cause 
of sincere congratulation thag both in this coun- 
try and Europe the opportunities for women to 
obtain as extended an education as men are rap- 
idly multiplying.” 


VIVIAN GREY AT GUILDHALL, 


Ir is impossible to turn over the stinging series 
of Disraxk1i cartoons from Punch without feeling 
that the theatrical character which they all at- 
tribute to Lord BEaconsriz.p still continues. He 
is fond of sensations, and it will remain always a 
singular fact in English history that a man so 
showy and un-English should have been so long 
an idolized chief of the party which likes to call 
itself distinctively British. The-accounts of Lord 
BEACONSFIELD’s recent appearance at Guildhall 
show him in a very characteristic light. Mr. 
JENNINGS, the correspondent of the World, says 
that he always makes arrangements for a “ good 
entrance,” and so did not arrive until all the other 
guests had assembled, and a large crowd was also 
awaiting him outside, which cheered him as he 
stepped out of his brougham. He moved un- 
moved through the throng of guests, and bowed 
solemnly to the Lady Mayoress. 

To enjoy the scene fully, the reader must re- 
call Vivian Grey and the Young Duke and Con- 
ingsby. At dinner he was stared at like a being 
from another world, and as usual he ate nothing. 
When he rose to speak, the whole company arose 
with him, cheering and waving handkerchiefs. 
He waited, unnoticing, until there was silence, 
and then proceeded with his address. Everybody 
had expected a great and significant speech. Mr. 
Smaey, of the 7ribune, says that some-kind of 
intimation of the drift of the speech is usually 
given to the press, so that they can foreshadow 
it in their leading articles. On the morning of 
the day, therefore, they had significantly antici- 
pated what the Prime Minister would probably 
say. But he said nothing of the kind supposed. 
He made a brief speech of veiled and guarded 
generalities. 

“The Sphinx is dro 
Her gs are furled,” 
or it was more Sphinx-like than ever, to meet im- 
mense expectation with baffling vagueness, 

The papers next morning were angry. But 
nothing is more comical than indignation with 
the skill of an actor.. The comments doubtless 
gave a relish to Vivian Grey’s late breakfast. 
Certainly nobody will deny that at seventy-four 
Lord BEaconsFIELD plays his part with all the 
spirit of twenty-five. But with equal certainty 
John Bull will sooner or later ask whether the 


most consummate light comedian is not out of 


place in Downing Street. . 


MR. DELANE AND THE LONDON 
TIMES.” 


Tuose who recall Mr. Detang, the ex-editor of 
the London Ztmes, who recently died, remember 
a solid, active Englishman, who was in this coun- 
try more than twenty years ago, and who studied 
very carefully American business methods and 
life. For thirty-six years he was editor-in-chief 
of the London 7imes, and it was during his ed- 
itorship that the paper rose to its greatest power. 
His influence upon public affairs, however, was 
exercised in a very different way. from that of the 
more famous American editors. With the latter 
it was their*personality which prevailed, but Mr. 
Detanr’s editorship of the London 7imes was ab- 
solutely impersonal. During the editorial careers 
of Mr. Greetey and Mr. Raymonp and Mr. Bry- 
ANT, and, in the days when the Herald was found- 
ed, of Mr. Bennett, it was their individual opinion 


and not that of the Zribune, or the Zimes, 


or the Post, which was important. Twenty-three 
and twenty-four years ago it was a constant source 
of trouble to Mr. Greztey that he was the 77i- 
une, because he thought that the value of the 
property would depend too much upon the life of 
one man. 

This difference between the press of England 
and the United States still continues, although in 
a more modified form. The opinions of certain 
great papers are still regarded as the individual 
opinton of known editors. But Mr. DELanz, who, 
in the English sense, was the greatest editor of 
his time, seldom wrote an article. His personal 
views were never known nor quated. If a jour- 
nal had referred to Mr. Detane instead of the 
Times, it would have been not only a gross imper- 
tinence, but the allusion would have been unmean- 
ing to the mass of readers, who knew the Times 
as they knew their Catechism, but to whom Mr. 
DELANE was totally unknown. He maintained in- 
timate but independent relations with public men, 
he watched the movement of public opinion with 
great skill, and he selected his writers with sin- 
gular sagacity. The 7imes, therefore, every morn- 
ing was the average mind of England thinking 
aloud upon current topics. The paper did not 
lead opinion, it expressed it, and its success lay 
in the accuracy with which the editor apprehend- 
ed that opinion. 

Every night for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury Mr. DeLanE went to the office and revised 
the whole issue of the next day. It had, there- 
fore, the impress of one mind, and the unity and 
consistency which can spring alone from individ- 
ual supervision and responsibility. Itis a sound 
saying of “ newspaper men” that a paper can not 
be edited in the business office. No man is fit 
for the editorial chair who can not be absolutely 
trusted, and when mutual confidence goes, the ed- 


itor should retire. This was the case with Mr, | 


Detanz. Whent! } prosperity of the 7imes some- 
what declined, he Withdrew upon a pension. The 
Times will never recover its great supremacy—a 
supremacy only possible in a highly centralized 
country. But with the prime of its power the 
name of Mr. Dzia*® will be always associated. 


THE AUDIPHONE. 


THERE are invef tions which are wonderful, and 
which fill us with admiration, and there are others 
which bring an immediate blessing to, the afflict- 
ed, and seem to f> gains for humanity. ll in. 
ventions, in a certain sense, seem to work mira- 
cles; but what tefderer or more beneficent mir- 
acle can there be than making the blind to see, 
and the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak ? 
There has been Nothing more interesting in re- 
cent announcemef! ts than the account of the Au- 
diphone, which was shown to some gentlemen in 
New York a week or two since by Mr. Ricnarp 
S. Ropes, of Cicago. Mr. Ruopgs has been 
deaf for twenty Years, and has tried every form 
of ear-trumpet Without avail. But he had ob- 
served that when holding his watch between his 
teeth he heard the ticking distinctly, and it oc- 
curred to him that speech could be heard by the 
Same means, 

After experimenting for some time, he invent- 
ed the audiphon& which resembles an ordinary 
Japanese fan, 4.8quare fan, with the corners 
rounded, and ma le of vulcanized rubber. The - 
flexible fan part 18 adjusted in a semi-cylindrical 
shape by cords held in place by a wedge in the 
handle. The augiphone is pressed against the 
eye-teeth. A class of seven deaf-mutes from the 
Washington Heights Asylum were the subjects 
of most interesti ig experiments. One girl, born 
deaf, had never heard the sound of her own voice. 
She was given @ double audiphone, and endeav- 
ored to make a 80und. It was some time before. 
she succeeded, aNd then there came a wailing 
sound, curiously ‘Contrasted in expression with 
her bright and ager face, and she was full of 
emotion at the first hearing of her own voice. 
The mutes were nade to hear singing also; but 
of course all soOUnd is meaningless to them at 


present. 

Classes will be formed at once, and the audi- 
phone will be thoroughly tested. It holds out a 
promise to the deaf which, by the experiments 
already made, iS 80 beneficent that the progress 
and development of its use will be of the great- 
est general interest. 


BROWSING UPON LAURELS. 

Tue question of international copyright excites 
more and mor¢ Attention, and has been a chief 
topic of discussiO® in all the literary Congresses of 
the year. The new and interesting fact is that it 
is now urged b¥, publishers as well as authors, 
and the old tri’ jtion that they are natural en- 
emies is in fair, ty of being abolished in theory, 
as it has long t ven in practice. It was an old 
witticism of Me¢ivarrs, uttered in a letter, if we 
are not mistak¢g; to the famous Dickens dinner 
in Boston in 1°48, that it is time that authors 
who wear laur¢ their brows should also 
browse upon th \¢ laurels. It is not the least of 
the amenities ¥\.ch mark the later intercourse 
of publishers #<i authors that it is the former 
who strenuousl} *ndeavor to enable the latter to 
enjoy the gain a! Well as the glory of their laurels. 

The scope of Ae present movement, so far as 
American publishers are concerned, is admirably 
described by Mr. Conant in an article published 
a few months siliCe in Maemillan’s Magazine. It 
aims to benefit the English author without injury 
to the AmericaN reader or publisher, and it pro- 


- poses, in brief, aNd under carefully detailed con- 


ditions, that the foreign author shall be protected 
like the Americ™h, upon the understanding that 
the book shall be published in this country. It 
is a practical that does not involve 
the abstract question of right, which has been de- 
cided against the author. The settlement is that 
the author has but a modified right in a published 
work, and it is “pon that principle that the copy- 
right laws of all,countries.are founded, although 
the Zimes y stated that in Mexico the per- 
petual right of) ‘erary property is guaranteed. 
Without rais~ g the question of absolute and 
perpetual right, every author would gladly wel- 
come the propoged measure as a great gain. In- 
deed, the leadif ¢ British authors have already 
stated this in a -aper which is published by Mr. 
Conant in his r., dinder to the reply to his article 
in Macmillan. Jae pending proposition is so rea- 
sonable that th# argument that it does not con- 
cede the abstra \.right is evidently a mere device 
to divert attent . | from the real advantage which 
it secures to th: - ‘uthor. 
PERSONAL. 


Tue London World says that “ five-and-twenty 
years ago Mr. UVISRAELI' was not tolerated at 
court; both Prifce ALBERT and her Majesty sig- 
nified to Lord Dery the dissatisfaction with 
which his lieut€Mant would be received as min- 
ister in attendaNce.’? Mr. Disrak Lt, it will be 
remembered, w#8 Lord DersBy’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer during his three administrations. 
In 1868, on Lord Dexsy’s resignation, a change 
came over the rOyal mind, for Mr. DIskAELI was 
then pane Prime Minister of England, and 
had to be sent for. He retained the office only a 
year. In 1874 b@ was again appointed Premier, 
and soon after raised to the peerage. Since then 
he has been aArequent visitor to the Queen, 
whose aversion Das been quite overcome by find- 
ing her ministef,one of the most agreeable and 
entertaining me she has ever known. 

—General WIL8on, of this city, received a few 
days ago a letter from a friend, who early in No- 
vember paid a Visit to the poet TENNYSON, and 
who thus des¢‘ibes his personal appearance: 
‘* His hair is still black, and he-looks strong and 
healthy, only is a little slower in his motions 
than formerly’ The drive up of three miles 


from the Hazelmere Station is through a beau- 
tiful country of gorse and heather and bowery 
lanes. The house is eight hundred feet above 
the sea, the highest inhabited house in the south 
of England, with a magnificent view from his 
study window. He pad ae written a poem of 
five stanzas as an introduction to the new edi- 
tion of his late brother CHARLES’s sonnets, 
which will contain sixty new sonnets. Tenny- 


son himself prefers the irregular sonnet to the — 


strict Italian. Mary Howirt, iustead of winter- 
ing at Rome this year, has gone from her usual 
Tyrolean summer quarters to Meran, where her 
friend Miss Fo.gy, the American sculptress, who 
lived with them, and was her daugliter’s other 
self—the sister of her so0ul—died, and lies buried. 


—Mr. Grorce H. Boxer is announced as a- 


candidate to succeed Mr. WALLACE in the United 
States Senate. Mr. WaLLaAce’s term expires 
March 4, 1881. Mr. Boker’s fame is chiefly lit- 
erary. In 1847 he published a volume entitled 
The Lesson of Life, and Other Poems, tOllowed, in 
1849, by 
with success in this country and in England. 
Among his other productions are Anne 5 ey 
a tragedy, Leonore de Guzman, and his War Lyr- 
ics, which were greatly admired. He was ap- 
pointed by General GRANT minister to Russia, 
where he was quite popular. Our ministers 
never remain a great while at St. Petersburg. 
Weather too cold. Language awful. , 
—In Mr. JENNINGS’s last letter from London 
to the New York World a pleasant sketch is fur- 
nished of the annual dinner given by Mr. Mur- 
RAY, the publisher, to the book trade, at which 
new and forth-coming works are offered. The 
rincipal offered at this last sale was the Life of 
i Wilberforce, of which 3000 copies were 
taken. Mr. Mupig, the circulating library man, 
took 750 copies. Mr. JENNINGS says that “the 
poe. pe ae has been most carefully prepared by 
one of his intimate friends.’’ ‘** Dr. W 
FORCE,’’ Mr. JENNINGS remarks, ‘‘ was consid- 
ered the greatest diocesan bishop that England 
ever had; that is, the ablest director.and man- 
—The London Times speaks in very compli- 
——— terms of Mr. James Payn’s new collec- 
tion of stories, entitled High Spirits, recently 


published in this country by the Harpers. It - 


says: ‘‘ Nothing can be in greater contrast than 
the very lively stories which Mr. Payn has 

rouped together under the title of High Spirits. 

s the name me pees they are brimming over 
with fan, which is always farcical and often ex- 
travagant. Mr. Payn lays hold of a ludicrous 
idea, working it rapidly up to a laughable cli- 
max, nor can anybody who dips into the vol- 
umes complain of lack of variety....Mr. Payn’s 
high spirits can hardly fail to prove infectious, 
unless, indeed, his readers are hopelessly de- 
pressed.”’ 

—The last report about Canon Farrar is that 
he will soon be appointed dean of Worcester, 


salary $6000 a reer, and a handsome residence. | 


His present salary as a canon of Westminster 
Abbey is $5000. A dean, however, is a step 
higher in the ecclesiastical and social rank of 
England. Canons generally accept deaneries. 

—EMILE DE GIRARDIN, whose recent banquet 
in Paris to Mr. GLADSTONE was attended by the 
leading male and female celebrities of Paris, 
writes of him: ‘The English statesman well 
represents the leader. of the opposition. 
type more American than English, what first 
strikes attention and retains it are his eyes, won- 
derful for fire and depth. They seem to see 
further and better than others. They light up, 
and they pierce. It would be difficult to de- 
ceive him while looking at them.”’ 

—Mr. Darwin, from whose interesting journal 
of a voyage around the world the children’s book 
entitled What Mr. Darwin Saw, recently publish- 
ed by the HaRPERs, was compiled, writes as fol- 
lows to the author: ‘‘I am much obliged for 
your kind present of the beautifully illustrated 
volume of the Voyage of the Beagle, which I con- 
sider no small honor.”’ 

—Ex-Governor BALDWIN, just appointed Unit- 
ed Siates Senator to succeed the late Senator 
CHANDLER, of Michigan, is a native of Coventry, 
Rhode Island, and sixty-five years old. He was 
left an orphan when quite young. He receive 
a good education. For, eight years before at- 
taining his majority he \as a mercantile clerk. 
in Pawtucket, and then foeeveral years he was 
in business for himselfin Woonsocket. He went 
to Detroit in 1838, and afterward was president 


of the Second National Bank of that city. He. 
was twice elected as State Senator, and twice— — 


in 1869 and 1870—as Governor. His early educa- 
tion has been much enlarged by foreign travel 
and the study of men and books. . 
—A notable pauper died a few days ago in 
Charlton work-house, England, at the age of 
sixty-four. His name was CHARLES. CaART- 
WRIGHT. He was a man of education, and had 
once possessed wealth. He had run through two 
fortunes, one of $200,000, and one of $400,000, 
spending the money chiefly in ostentatious liv- 
ing, and when utterly destitute had gone to the 
work-house, where he lived quietly and content- 
edly for many years, earning a few luxuries for 
himself by writing poems for the country papers, 
and sermons for neighboring clergymen. Occa- 
sionally his friends would take him away, and 
grant him an allowance; but their efforts were 
always useless, as he instantly resumed his 
old habits, frequented the dearest restaurants, 
smoked the most expensive cigars, and drove 
about in cabs, At last he died, in the work- 
house, having never, the clerk thought, been 
unhappy, though the chairman on that point 
snubbed the clerk, asking if he supposed that 
any contented man would ever write sermons. 
—The valuable library of the American Bible 
Union, of which the Rev. Dr. Conant, of Brook- 
lyn, has recently made an excellent catalogue, is 
in danger of being sold and scattered under fore- 
closure of a mortgage unless something is speed- 
ily done to save it. The New York Tribune, re- 
ferring to the subject editorially, says: “The 
dispersion of a really valuable collection of 
books, made to facilitate special studies, is a 
misfortune to the world,and the Bible Union 
Library is strong in rare and excellent works 
absolutely necessaty to the critical study of the 
Holy Scriptures,’’ Mr. BEECHER, in the Christian 
Union, suggests that the Baptist churches of 
New York and Brooklyn ought to make an ef- 
fort to keep together this remarkable collec- 
tion; or, if the Baptists do not rescue the books 
from the auctioneer, that the benefactors of 


Princeton College might be induced to secure it. 


for that institution. So it be preserved, it mat- 
ters less where it goes, or by whom itis rescued, 
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SOME’ NIGE DISTINCTIONS. 


THERE are plenty of casuists who are at all times ready to satisfy 
the inclination without wounding the conscience. The distinctions 
which they draw are so ingeniously fine as at times to be all but 
imperceptible. 

For instance, an old Highlander, reproached by his pastor for 
absenting himself from church one Sabbath morning, denied the 
charge, repeating the denial so emphatically that the puzzled min- 
ister asked him if he would offer his oath that he was there that 
morning. “To be sure,” was the unabashed one’s answer, and 
the minister said no more. A friend of the false-speaking High- 
lander told him it was awful to hear him offer his oath to such a 
lie. “ Hoot, toot, man,” quoth Donald ; “isn’t there a great differ- 
ence between offering a thing and giving it ?” 

It is ofttimes convenient to be able to discern such differences. 
When a party of Paisley weavers, anxious to cross the Clyde from 
Greenock to Dunoon one Sunday morning, desired the captain of a 
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Rothesay steamer to take their boat in tow, as they did not care to 
profane the day by using their oars, the captain wanted to know 
where was the difference between employing their oars and em- 
ploying the steamer’s paddles. ‘The difference!’ exclaimed the 
spokesman of the conscientious crew; ‘“there’s a great difference 
between rowing by the power o’ man, who must answer for what he 
does, an’ a wheel-turning engine ; a steam-engine is not a moral 
being, an’ is therefore not an accountable agent.” A specious 
argument certainly, but one much more easy to answer than that 
advanced by a farm-servant, willing enough to milk her master’s 
cows on the Sabbath, but firm in refusing to feed them on that 
day. Drawing a nice metaphysical distinction between what are 
and are not works of necessity, the shrewd lass said, “The cows 
canna milk themselves, so to milk them is a clear work of neces- 
sity ; but let them out to the fields, and they'll feed themselves.” 
When Captain Robinson was surveying the west coast of Scot- 
land, the Grand-Duke Constantine came on board his ship for a few 
days. Anxious to show his royal guest as much as lay in his power, 


Captain Robinson steamed over to Iona one Sunday, to 
give the Russian prince an opportunity of examining 
the antiquities there. The custodian of the ancient 
church flatly refused to open its doors. “Do you know 
whom I have brought with me ?” inquired the disgusted 
officer. ‘“ He’s the Emperor of a’ the Russias, I ken 
by the flag,” responded the keeper ; “ but had it been 
the Queen hersel’, I wadna gie up the keys on the Lord’s 
ra} Day.” The Iona keeper, however, was yet not invul- 

nerable, for Captain Robinson asking him if he had 
any objection to drinking a glass of whiskey with him 
upon the Sabbath, he replied, “ That’s a different thing 

: entirely.” The Count seems also to 
have been aware whiskey-‘mbibing did not 
come under the taboo. When the waiter 
at a Dumbarton hotel informed him he 
could not be supplied with hot water on 
the Lord’s Day “for sic a thing as shav- 
ing,” the count did not press the demand, 
but remarked that he would take some 
toddy, if the waiter would bring him the 
materials. Here was a reasonable propos. 
al, and oné that at once commended itself 
to the conscientious waiter, who drank the 
whiskey, but left the hot water to the count. 
The distinction was a fine one. 

When the custom-house officials at Basle 
demanded the payment of duty on the first 
consignment there of some eau de Lourdes, 
the importers resisted the demand on the 
ground that the liquid was not a medicament, but merely water, to 
which the mystical power of faith alone gave medical properties. 
The authorities, however, insisted that the intrinsic worth of the 
water did not in any way concern them; it was sent to Switzerland 
to be used as a medicine, and was therefore liable to duty as other 
medicines. 

The theory that things conducive to-the same end necessarily 
come in the same category found no acceptance among the good 
people of Draperstown. Under the influence of Father Mathew’s 
eloquence, these worthy Irish folks renounced their favorite pota- 
tion; but one day, alas! somebody introduced a bottle of 
ether into the place, telling them that a mere thimbleful 
would raise the spirits, and that they might indulge in the new 
drink without violating the pledge; and ether has ever 
since been in vogue there as a cheap and efficient sub- 
stitute for the tabooed “cratur.” The once popular 
“father” had only scotched the snake. 
Like the down East minister who felt 
proud of having converted a notorious Sab- 
bath-breaker, until, happening to ask an 
old farmer if he did not find a great differ- 
ence in his neighbor since he had joined 
the church, the latter replied: “Oh yes. 
Before, he used to carry his axe on his 
shoulder when he went fence-mending on 
Sunday; now he carries it under his coat.” 

When John Dalton was a lad, Elihu Rob- 
inson invited him to join a young man 
named Alderson in studying at 
his house of an evening. A dis- 
pute arising between the two 
students as to the working out 
of a difficult problem, Alderson 
clinched his. argument by offer- 
ing to bet Dalton sixpence he 
was right. Objecting to bet- 
ting, Mr. Robinson vetoed the 
proposition, but suggested that 
whichever proved to be in the 
wrong should find candles for 
both during the winter season, 
although where the difference 
lay, save that the stake involved 
was larger, we fail to see. 

One of Brougham’s earliest 

pearances as an advocate was 
in behalf of a man accused of 
stealing a pair of’ boots. The 
evidence as to the theft was con- 
clusive, but Brougham contend- 
ed that his client must be ac- 
quitted, the articles stolen being 
half-boots, which he argued were 
not boots any more than a half- 
guinea was a guinea, or half a 
loaf a whole one. Lord Esk- 
grove, knowing his man, guessed 
that he was being played upon, 
so without asking the prosecu- 
ting counsel to reply, he at once 
overruled the objection, saying: 
“Tam of opinion that ‘ boot’ is 
a nomen generale, comprehend- 
ing a half-boot. The distinc- 
tion is between a half-boot and 
half a boot. The moon is al- 
ways the moon, although some- 
times she is a half-moon.” <A 
more serious contention was 
raised in the Court of Chancery 
not many years since. A tes- 
tator left property the disposi- 
tion of which was affected by 
the death of “either” of two 
persons. One learned counsel 
strenuously insisted that the 
word “either” meant both, and 
quoted Chaucer, Dryden, South- 
ey, Richardson, Webster, and 
the Scriptures in support of his 
view. The court held that 
_ though the word might some- 
times be used in that sense, its proper meaning was one of two, 
as in Macheath’s well-known affirmation : 

** How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away!” 

Common-sense, however, does not always regulate legal decisions. 
A Neapolitan tax collector, proved to have appropriated the public 
moneys to his own private use, was acquitted on the ground that 
being one of the public, he was part owner of the money, and could 
not steal what was his own. The son of a wealthy German, out- 
running his allowance, obtained a loan from a banker. On his: 
way home a thief lightened him of his pocket-book containing the 
borrowed notes. When the banker demanded repayment, the 
debtor laughed at him, and he was compelled to take legal pro- 
ceedings before the Imperial Tribunal of Commerce, to have the 
pleasure of hearing that court decide he had no grounds for the 
action, no loan contracted by a minor being recoverable unless he - 
derived actual benefit from the money, which, thanks to the thief’s | 
intervention, the borrower in this case had not done. Sunt oe 
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.“ WHEN THE CAT'S AWAY.” 
By ARTHUR LOCKER, 


I.—_SHE DEPARTS. 


Mrs. Trwpany very seldom left her home, and 
perhaps that was the reason why, when she did 
go, the event caused a tremendous stir in her 
small and usually methodical household. That 
exemplary young man, Mr. Joseph Jackley, Mrs. 
Timpany’s nephew, had already gone to his office. 
It was well for his peace of mind that he ‘had 
done so, for he was not fond of noise, and on this 
particular morning the noise and bustle were 
quite phenomenal, Mrs. Timpany was perpetu- 
ally issuing from her bed-chamber on the first- 
floor landing, and addressing stentorian inquiries 
either to the attic or the basement, such as, ‘“ Jane, 
4 pair of my stockings are missing; look in the 
washing basket.” Or, “ Punnett, you must come 
Up at once; I can’t get this box to lock.” Poor 
Punnett, who had grown not only gray, but. cor- 


pulent, in her mistress’s service, spent the morn- 


ing in racing up and down stairs, The cabman— 


he was a confidential cabman—was already at the 
door. He had been ordered to come half an 
hour before it was absolutely necessary to start, 
Mrs. Timpany being nervous about catching trains, 
and he had already been thrice adjured by that 
lady from the first-floor window to declare upon 
his honor and conscience that he was convinced 
the black bandbox would not tumble off the roof. 

Finally, Mrs. Timpany, standing in the passage, 


- the natural proportions of her figure being com- 


pletely disguised by the number of hand-bags, 
shawls, wraps, parcels, and umbrellas which she 
had contrived to hang about her person—arrayed, 
as it were, in the tall pematiie of travel—address- 
ed a most elaborate harangue to Punnett, telling 
her precisely what. she was to do and what she 
was not to do during her mistress’s absence. Ex: 
act instructions were given regarding the taking 
up of the stair carpet, the cooking of the steak 
for Mr. Joseph’s dinner, and the line of conduct 
to be pursued toward an enterprising young man 


who would persist in requesting subscriptions to 


an illustrated periodical, and leaving copies of the 
same on approval. From the copiousness of her 


instructions, couple it the emphasis of deliv- 
ery by which they «‘ere distinguished, it might 
have been supposec shat Mrs. Timpatiy was pro- 
ceeding on a privatis Voyage of discovery to New 
Guinea or the nortQ, pole. In actual fact she 


\ 


was going from her-douse at Chelsea to a village _ 


on the Great Westei y Railway, not far from Read- 
ing, on a three wei 3’ visit to her old and very 
particular friend My. Copsey. | 

Mrs. Timpany’s Ig: words to Punnett, before 
bidding her an affé€tionate farewell, were, “‘ And 
be sure, Punnett, tell Mr. Joseph to open the 
landlady’s letter, if .-\e should write for the rent, 
and ask him to rem jd her that there are three 
slates off the roof.’ Innocent as these words 
may appear, they were fraught with remarkable 
consequences, for ey were the cause of a revo- 
lutionary movemen ‘n the Timpany household, 
as the reader will p- 3ently discover. 

Let us now turn Mr. Joseph Jackley. The 


‘most salient featuya in that young gentleman’s 


character was his ij \orance of the fair sex. We 
all know the typica Seminary for Young Ladies 
(existing more oftefXin fiction than in fact), pre- 


sided over by a she-dragon of propriety, where 
the butcher-boy and the milkman are parleyed 
with through a grated door, where the gardener 
is ancient and decrepit, and where no male crea- 
ture under fifty years of age is suffered to enter. 
Well, in the Timpany household these conditions 
were, as regards the sexes, exactly reversed. Poor 
Joseph was suffered to know nothing of the fair 
sex, until it had ceased to be fair. His aunt laid 


‘down no special rules; but, generally speaking, 


she contrived to exclude from her threshold all 
married ladies under forty, and all marriageable 
ladies under the half century. With regard to 
young ladies generally, she classed them all to- 
gether as “designing minxes.” As for the serv- 
ants, Punnett, as already described, was fat and 
elderly, while Jane was verging on forty, and had 
a red nose. 

But why did not Joseph, who was now twenty- 
six, rebel against this stern discipline? Well, he 
was under great obligations to his aunt. She was 


the only mother he could remember. She and © 


her husband (the late lamented Samuel Timpany) 


had taken him in, a friendless orphan aged four, 
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and had reared him conscientiously, though stern- 
ly. It was never known whence arose Mrs. Tim- 
pany’s prejudice against young ladies. It might 
be that she had never borne the late Mr. Timpany 
any children. Perhaps, if Joseph had been a girl, 
she might have been less willing to adopt her 
husband’s orphan relative, or she might have 
adopted the child, and changed all her opinions 
respecting the girl tribe. But it is useless to 
speculate on what never happened. 

Nor did Joseph appear to be aware that he 
was deprived of a bliss which other young men 
enjoyed. For one thing, he was very fully occu- 
pied. Mr. Timpany had obtained for him a foot- 
ing in a respectable City house, where he proved 
himself a model man of business. From nine 
till six, Saturdays excepted, he wrought diligently. 
In the summer evenings he was generally ready 
to take a walk, or a trip in one of the river steam- 
ers, with his aunt. In the winter he played chess 

‘or draughts with her, or read aloud to her. Be- 

sides this, he had a taste for coin collecting, and 
for examining objects under the microscope. Nor 
was he, as regards athletic pursuits, by which 
people set such store nowadays, altogether a muff. 
He could pull a respectable oar, he had belonged 
at one time to'an amateur rowing club, he was a 
fair gymnast, and during his brief holidays he 
and an intimate friend would cover as much 
ground in a day as the average of non-profes- 
sional pedestrians. 

In her heart—though she did not show it out- 


wardly—his aunt adored Joseph. In all the 


world thére was no such unselfish, devoted young 
man. It is doubtful whether Joseph fully recip- 
rocated this adoration. He respected her, indeed 
he loved her, but she bored him, patient as he 
was, with her perpetual fuss and worry. And in 
his quiet way he rather looked forward to a pe- 
riod of enjoyment during her visit to Mrs. Copsey. 
The enjoyment came, but in quite an unlooked- 


for form. 
IL—A. LETTER. 

On the morning after Mrs. Timpany’s depart- 
ure, when Joseph, having finished his invariable 
constitutional stroll, came in to breakfast, there 
were three letters on the table. Two of them, 


* being unmistakably tradesmen’s circulars, he care- 


lessly opened, and as carelessly laid aside. The 

third he studied with more attention. It bore a 

London post-mark, was in a lady’s hand, and was 

addressed to his aunt. He did not recognize the 

landlady’s handwriting, but it was probably from 

her. At any rate, he had better open it. He did 
-80, and read as follows : 


“Dear Acnt,—Although years have passed 
since we met, I have some news which may in- 
terest you. But I prefer to tell it by word of 
mouth, so I will come up to-morrow evening about 
seven. I write this in the waiting-room, as I 
have not yet decided where to stay the night. 
My love to Joseph. I wonder if he remembers 
me. Your affectionate niece, 

“Rorn 


Joseph knew exactly what his aunt’s com- 
ments would have been if she had opened this 
letter. 

“* Dear aunt,’ ‘ your affectionate niece,’ indeed ! 
She is no niece whatever of mine. She is my 
brother Alfred’s wife’s daughter. An impudent, 
bold-faced creature !” 

Mrs. Timpany would probably have proceeded 
to say that she should decline to see her, but 


- curiosity to learn the nature of Miss Randall’s 


news would have overcome her prejudices, and 
she. would finally have given orders to Punnett 


- that she was to be admitted. 


Such being the nature of the case, what onght 


. Joseph todo? He could not write to his cousin 


(who wasn’t his cousin) because she had given no 
address. He decided very speedily. He would 
see her himself. And he would not say any- 
thing to his aunt about the letter until after the 


interview. 


The fact was that the receipt of this letter had 
inspired the young man with a strong feeling of 
curiosity, and this feeling was intensified by an 
inward conviction that his aunt would by no means 
approve of the anticipated téte-d-téte. For of all 
the “designing minxes” in Mrs. Timpany’s cata- 
logue of young ladies, Ruth Randall was the most 
designing and the most minx-like. Joseph dimly 
remembered her in his boyish days as a slender, 
pale, quiet child, but who was described by his 
aunt as being of a most obstinate and rebellious 
character, and he had never since heard her re- 
ferred to except in disparaging terms. She had 


not had, Joseph knew, a happy home; she had 


gone out very. young to seek her living as a gov- 
erness; she had never staid long in her various 
situations ; she had eked out her means on occa- 
sion by singing and playing at public concerts, 
and there were even dark rumors afloat that she 
had appeared on the provincial stage. Aunt Ann 
would have been horrified (and Joseph knew it) 
—her appetite for Mrs. Copsey’s tea and muffins 
would have been completely spoiled—could she 
have foreseen that her highly respectable nephew 
was about to converse in the privacy of her own 
or | parlor with this Bohemian creature. 

The perusal of that curt epistle had effected a 
remarkable change in Mr. Joseph Jackley. A 
spirit of incipient revolt was rising in his breast, 
and as he brushed his hat and drew on his gloves 
before starting for the City, he felt that even if a 
telegram were to arrive from his aunt forbidding 

_ Ruth Randall’s admittance, something within him 
would nevertheless insist on seeing her. 

Perhaps it was this volcanic condition of mind 
that induced him, as he went upon Cadogan Pier, 
to take more notice than usual of Major Cobbyn 
and his daughter Nona. “The major was always 
on the pier, if the weather was fine, at that hour, 
inhaling the aquatic breezes and smoking a lanky 
Trichinopoly cheroot, and he was almost as in- 
variably accompanied by his youngest daughter 
Nona. Joseph’s acquaintance with the major 


was of the slightest character. A few words 
about the weather, about politics, and occasion- 
ally about the price of securities, formed the sum 
of their dialogues. And (for want of practice) 
he was such a shy fellow with women that he 
had never addressed a syllable to Miss Nona. He 
was content to acknowledge her existence by 
raising his hat as he arrived or as he departed. 

The major would have willingly made further 
advances toward friendship, had he not been 
sternly repelled by Mrs. Timpany. She received 
his somewhat exuberant hat salutations with a 
stony severity which was almost rude. Why was 
this? The major was acknowledged on all sides 
to be an officer and a gentleman, nor would Mrs. 
Timpany have objected to his occasional fits of 
bad temper. But he had a far worse defect than 
that. He was a widower, he had nine daughters, 
and they were all unmarried ! 

Joseph had never thought Nona looking so 
pretty as she did this morning. Was it the 
charming weather, or an especially becoming hat, 
or the revulsion which had begun within his own 
breast? Then, just as they were exchanging sa- 
lutes, she dropped a book which she was carry- 


ing. Joseph, of course, picked it up and returned 


it to her. Accidentally, as he returned it, he 
touched her gloved hand. The contact with that 
innocent piece of kid leather sent an electric 
shock up his arm and right into his heart. 
“That’s a bite!’ exclaimed the major, whereat 
Joseph blushed all over his face. But the major 


really referred to a small boy who had just hook- 


ed a tittlebat. 

All day long visions of feminine faces, of the 
known Nona Cobbyn and of the imagined Ruth 
Randall, intercepted Mr. Jackley’s usually unim- 
peded view of his ledger and day-book. 

“What a Turk!” the reader may say. “At 8 
a.M. he cared nothing for young ladies. Now he 
is after a pair of them at once!” The fact is, 
Ruth’s letter had, in the military sense of the 
word, demoralized”’ Joseph. 


IIl.—A VISITOR. 


It. was seven-and-thirty minutes past seven, 
and Joseph, who imagined that he was reading a 
newspaper, though his thoughts were straying 
elsewhere, was beginning to despair, when an ar- 
tistically performed knock sounded on the door. 
To prevent any misunderstanding, Joseph rose 
swiftly in order that he might himself open the 
portal. The result was that when Punnett had 
painfully climbed the kitchen stairs; which were 
to her a veritable Matterhorn, and was standing 
panting in the passage, she beheld the unusual 
spectacle of a young lady being politely, not to 
say obsequiously, ushered into the parlor by Mas- 
ter Joseph. 

_ “So you’re Joseph,” exclaimed Miss Randall, 
as she quietly seated herself, “‘ and not half a bad- 
looking Joseph either—eh, sweet coz? I had pic- 
tured to myself a youth of severe aspect, with 


lank hair, and spectacles, and now I’m agreeably 


surprised.” 

Joseph was so taken aback by this sort of talk 
from a young and prepossessing creature in pet- 
ticoats that he could scarcely find a word to say 
in reply. But his companion did not mind. She 
was prepared to make talk to any extent. 

And if not absolutely good-looking, Miss Ruth 
was decidedly attractive. Her face might be pale 
and thin, and her features none too regular, but 
she had a pair of brilliant, eloquent, dark hazel 
eyes, an abundance of glossy black hair, and a 
very trim little figure. As for her.manners, they 
were so easy and self-possessed that, as soon as 
the first surprise was over, Joseph himself began 
té feel wonderfully at ease—more so, indeed, than 
he ever felt with his aunt, his affection for whom 
was largely mingled with awe. 

“T never was more took aback in my life, not 
since that pore bricklayer that fell off the scaffold 
was carried in a four-wheeler to St.'George’s Hos- 
pital, than I did when I see her and Master Jo- 
seph setting alongside each other on the sofer, 
as thick as inkle-weavers.” 

So spake Punnett to Jane in the kitchen, hav- 
ing been impelled by a burning spirit of curiosi- 
ty to go up stairs and take away the tea-things, 
which was properly Jane’s duty. Joseph had in- 
troduced her to Miss Randall, saying, “ Punnett, 
this is Cousin Ruth ;” to which Punnett had re- 
sponded, with rather a sniff, “ Ho! indeed, Sir,” 
without vouchsafing a courtesy to the young lady, 
who, she well knew, was in her mistress’s black 
books. But Ruth, not a whit abashed, had re- 
sponded : | 

“ Dear old Punnett, don’t you recollect me? I 
recollect you locking me up in the lumber-room 
for putting the kitten into your bonnet-box.”’ 

Yes, as: Punnett observed, the young people 
were really getting as thick as inkle-weavers. 

“Do you know, Cousin Joe, though I did want 
to talk to her, I’m really quite pleased Aunt Ann 
isn’t athome. She’s so horribly stiff and starchy 
with young ladies, especially this young lady” 
(tapping herself on the bosom), “ whom she abom- 
inates. And yet I don’t know why she should 
hate me because my poor mother was silly enough 
to take for her second husband your precious 
uncle Alfred. He was a true step-father, if ever 
there was one. He grudged every morsel I ate, 
so that I was glad to go out as a nursery-govern- 
ess before I was sixteen. I’ve tried a many 
other kinds of work since then. I’ve addressed 
thousands of circulars, I’ve colored photographs, 
I’ve been book-keeper in a hotel, I’ve sung at con- 
certs, ’'ve (don’t tell Aunt Ann) played for six 
weeks, and got no salary, with Bilker’s Royal 
Dramatic Troupe on the Northern Circyit. But 
I'll relate all my adventures afterward. I'll tell 
you now what I came totell Aunt Ann. Joseph,” 
she said, laying her hand on his coat sleeve—a 
gesture which he found by no means disagreeable 
—‘ Joseph, I'm going to be married !” 

“Oh!” exclaimed poor Joseph, as if some one 
had trodden on his toe. Ruth had done more, 
she had trodden on his heart. He had been for | 


the last half hour building an airy castle, and now 
it had tumbled into ruins. 

“Yet I might have guessed it,” he added, pres- 
ently, with rather a rueful face. ‘When I read 
your letter to aunt, I fancied it was something of 
that sort. But when I saw you, cousin, I hoped 
—J—I-- 

He stammered and paused. 

“You silly old fellow,” she said, coaxingly, 
“you don’t mean to say that you hoped it wasn’t 
true ?” 

“Yes, I hoped it wasn’t true.” 

“Then you really think I am a nice girl?” 

“You are the nicest girl I ever saw,” said Jo- 
seph, emphatically. | 

“But I fancy, dear cousin,” she said, slyly, 
“that you haven’t seen many girls. At any rate, 
it’s too late in this quarter. I’m booked. My 
young man’s such a nice young fellow, Joseph. 
I wish he was as well off as you are.” 

“ What is he?” ~ 

“ He’s an ostrich-farmer at the Cape.” 

“That sounds prosperous.” 

“Well,” replied Ruth, slightly hesitating, “he 
hasn’t got any ostriches yet, and he isn’t at the 
Cape at present. He’s at Putney. He’s come 
home to ask his father for capital, and then we 
two turtle-doves are going out to make our for- 
tune. Won't it be jolly? I dare say I shall see 
some giraffe-hunting.” Then, after a pause, she 
said, “‘ Joe, do you really like me? I don’t want 
you to love me, because that’s Tom’s department, 
but do you really like me a great deal ?” 

“T like you,” responded Joseph, gloomily, “a 
great deal too well for my own peace of mind. I 
wish the Putney man was—was on his ostrich 
farm—” 

* And poor little Ruth with him,” she retorted, 
briskly. Yes, wouldn’t it be nice?. What a 
good kind Joseph it is! And now I want to ask 
a great favor. May I stay the night here ?” 

Joseph started. Visions of an enraged Mrs. 
Timpany arose before him. ‘“ What would aunt 
say ?”’ he murmured, rather feebly. 

“Oh, bother aunt! JBesides, she’s safe at 
Reading. You see, Joe, it’s so lonely for a poor 
girl at a hotel or in lodgings.” 

“But why not go to Putney, to your—” 

“Well, there’s a difficulty in the way. Tom 
doesn’t want to ask his father too much at once, 
for fear of a refusal. First, the capital for the 
ostrich-farm, then afterward he’ll mention my ex- 
istence. You won’t refuse Cousin Ruth?” she 
said, with playful earnestness, and she kissed his 
cheek. 

““N—no, I won’t,” replied the conquered Jo- 
seph, “but I’m rather afraid of Punnett.” 

“Oh, I'll make it all right with old Punnett 
when you’ve gone.” 


“When I'm gone! Where?” echoed Joseph, 


astonished. 

“Why, you dear creature, to the Midland with 
the deposit ticket to fetch my things. It’s very 
light luggage; no thundering mountains of trunks; 
you can bring it all comfortably in a hansom.” 

Never till within the last few hours had Joseph 
Jackley understood the magical influence of a fas- 
cinating woman. Not many minutes after Ruth’s 
last words he was on his way to the Euston Road. 

Nor was Ruth powerless as regarded her own 
sex. She descended to the kitchen, where Pun- 
nett was seated amid a chaos of unwashed tea- 
things, fairly astounded at the goings-on up stairs, 
She was doubting whether she ought not to tele- 
graph to her mistress. But Ruth recalled so 
many forgotten incidents of her childish days, 
conjuring up all the pleasantest things she could 
recollect about Punnett, that before long that 
worthy dame’s fat features relaxed into a smile; 
and later on, to the scandalment of grim-visaged 
Jane, who had no early reminiscences of the fasci- 
nating young lady to fall back upon, Punnett actu- 
ally burst into a roar of laughter. By the time 
Joseph returned with the luggage, Punnett had 
gone over to the enemy, and Ruth’s victory was 
complete. 

IV.—ON THE PIER. 

As Joseph returned from the City on the fol- 
lowing evening by his usual boat, he espied Ruth 
waiting for him on the pier. It was both a nov- 
el and a nice sensation to have an attractive 
young lady thus anticipating his coming, and he 
instinctively felt that he should rise in the. opin- 
ion of the young men on board, who had hitherto 
never seen anybody waiting for Joseph more fas- 
cinating than Aunt Timpany. 

Moreover, Ruth welcomed the alighting voy- 
ager with enthusiasm. She pressed one of his 
hands between both her own,and then tucked 
herself under his arm in such a confiding fashion 
as to induce one gentleman to observe to another, 
rather enviously, 
“T say, ’Arry, that steady bloke’s a-going it at 

ast !’ 

“Joe,” said Ruth, looking up with a sweet 
smile into the face of her cousin (who wasn’t her 
cousin )—“ Joe, who ever do'you think I’ve got up 
at the house ?”’ 

Putney man ?” 

“You mustn’t call him the Putney man, yo 
naughty boy. He’s Tom; my particular old Tom.” 

“Well, Tom ?” 

“Yes, I’ve got Tom; but I didn’t mean him. 
He’s there as a matter of course. No, I meant 
somebody else; somebody who at this moment is 
in my bedroom.” 

“TI know,” said Joseph, blushing violently; 
“Nona Cobbyn?” 

“What a witch you are, Joe! What on earth 
made you guess that? But you're not quite 
right, although, as the children say, you burn.” - 

“TI guessed Miss Cobbyn, because—because” 
(here more blushes) “she is the only young lady 


in whom I take any interest—at least till I saw . 


you.” 
“Nice polite boy to put in that,” observed 
Ruth, patting his arm. : 
“‘T suppose it’s one of the other sisters ?” 
“Yes, it’s Mary.” 


“I scarcely know the Miss Cobbyns by sight 
Nona excepted. But how comes Miss Mary in 
your bedrocm-—t ought to say in my aunt’s bed. 
room ?’ 


_“ You shall hear. It’s most curious how peo. 
ple turn up. I was coming in an omnibus along 
the King’s Road, trying to awe a pert youth in 


| double eyeglasses by looking very fierce, when | 


let go of my umbrella, and it fell into the lap of 
a lady opposite. ‘I beg your pardon,’ I natura). 
ly said, as I regained it. ‘I have been watching 
your face with interest for some time,’ she said __ 
with a smile, ‘and now I have heard your voice I 
am certain you are Ruth Randall.’ ‘And you 
are Mary Cobbyn.’ We were so mutually de. 
lighted that we very nearly hugged each other in 
that useful vehicle.” 

“Where did you know Miss Cobbyn »” 

“Oh, down in the country, during some phase 
or other of my variegated career, Like me, the 
Cobbyns have had to turn out and make them. 
selves useful. In their case it’s excusable 
There’s such a host of them.” 

“T don’t think Nona has been out,” observed 
Joseph. 

“No, Nona has been kept at home to wait upon 
and walk out with that old Turk of a father. 
She’s been splendidly broken in, and she’ll make 
you a first-rate wife.” 

. “Me?” exclaimed Joseph. 

“Yes, you. Mary and I have arranged every. 
thing during the last two hours. Do you fancy, 
my simple Joseph, that the gallant major did not 
see through those meetings on the pier? Of 
course you talked politics with him, but he knew 
where the real attraction lay, and that you would 
long ago have spoken out your mind like a man, 
but for that prejudiced old party, Aunt Ann.” 

“My dear Ruth!” murmured Joseph, with an 
air of semi-bewilderment. He felt that events 
were flying along at express speed. 

“You needn’t give me a word of explanation, 
cousin,” said Ruth ; “it’s all as clear as daylight, 
and I’m certain the major approves. He’s a cap- 
ital fellow, the major, when he’s not your father. 
I had a five minutes’ interview with him. He 
was most polite, and in your name and Aunt 
Ann’s L invited him to supper. And he accepted.” 

ihn supper! Themajor! What will Punnett 
sa 

“Punnett? Punnett is like clay in the hands 
of the potter when this child tackles her. I don’t 
even despair of converting her red-nosed subor- 
dinate. But I didn’t tell you the best of the 
news. Of course the major promised to bring 
Nona. It will be a delightful entertainment. I 
like suppers, they’re so simple and old-fashioned. 
Dinners are generally stiff and pretentious. And . 
such a comfortable number. Six. The major 
and Mary to play propriety, and you and Tom to 
do the billing and cooing with Nona and me. It 
will be jolly. I’ve ordered in a game pie and 
three bottles of Champagne, and Punnett has . 
promised to make some cheese-straws.” 


V.—MORE VISITORS. 

Ruth’s improvised supper party proved, as she 
had foretold, a decided success. Her adorer, Tom 
Skeffington, was in excellent spirits. This was 
not to be wondered at. Though at present an 
ostrich-farmer without either farm or ostriches, 
he had had a most satisfactory interview that day — 
with “the governor.” The governor had be. 
haved like a jolly old trump. He had professed 
his willingness to advance a substantial sum of 
money. And then, when Tom, after securing the 
first portion of his desires, had, with a good deal 
of humming and hawing, mentioned that he 
thought of taking a fair partner in the manage- 
ment of the aforesaid ostrich-farm, the govern- 
or, instead of “riding rusty,” had remained quite 
amiable, and said that at eight-and-twenty a young 
man must judge of such matters for himself, and 
after inspecting a cabinet portrait of the lady, 
which Tom handed to him, expressed his willing- 
ness to have an interview with her at an early date. 

The receipt of this intelligence, too, had natu- 
rally added to the buoyancy of Ruth’s sanguine 
temperament. “It js so fortunate, too,” she con- 
fided to her friend Mary Cobbyn, “ that there is 
no mamma to be encountered in this case. Mrs. 
Skeffington was gathered to her ancestors some 
time since. As for the old gentleman (he is only 
just fifty), I am sure he will like me as soon as 
he sees me. Perhaps he will want to cut out Tom. 
But I sha’n’t allow that. Life at Putney would 
be tame and prosaic. Iam bent upon the ostrich- 
farm. Just think of the romantic delight of go- 
ing to bed every night and feeling that you are 
surrounded with lions and elephants and snakes 
and giraffes and Caffres! The only thing I don’t 
like about it is the plucking the feathers off the 
poor creatures. Tom says they bleed dreadfully, 
and that it hurts horribly. But you see people 
will have ostrich feathers, and we may as well 
produce them as anybody‘else. And, Mary dear, 
the finest plumes our estate produces the first sea- 
son shall be sent in a tin-lined case to you and 
Nona.” 

Major Cobbyn had been for years desirous of 
crossing Mrs. Timpany’s threshold. At last the 
feat was an accomplished fact. But he was quite 
unaware that the invitation, though couched in 
that worthy lady’s name, was on her part quite 
unsolicited. As an officer and a gentleman who. 
was especially devoted to the fair sex (when it 
did not happen to take the form of daughters), 
he would have been incapable of entering a lady 
domicile uninvited. As matters, however, stood, 
he too was in high feather. The supper was nice- 
ly cooked, the cheese-straws wére a triumph of 
culinary art, the game pie was full of delicious 
flavor, even the Champagne (which the major, a5 
became an old Indian, styled “Simpkin’”) 
pronounced to be fit for any regimental mess, al- 
though it came from the grocer’s round the cor- 
ner. Then the major had a most appreciative 
audience for his anecdotes. He told his pet snake 
story, and his pet tiger story, and his story about 
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the budmash who intercepted the ayah as she was 
carrying a chit across the nudlah, and which, be- 
ing plentifully larded with Anglo-Indian phrases, 
was somewhat unintelligible to some of the com- 
pany, but was nevertheless received with great 
applause. Of course Mary and Nona knew all 
these tales by heart; they had heard them hun- 
dreds of times before; but they went off all the 
better on that account, because the girls knew ex- 
actly the right place in which to laugh or express 


_ wonderment. 


And how about Joseph? Was he in the sev- 
enth heaven of delight? In some respects he 
t to have been, for he was in a snug corner 
alongside of Nona, and, in that contagious atmos- 
phere of joviality and merriment, he and Nona 
had got on, as the vulgar phrase has it, “like a 
house afire.” Indeed, Joseph’s house—that is to 
say, the temple which contained his brain—was 
veritably afire; it was filled with amorous thoughts, 
and at length, inspired by a fourth glass of that 
seductive “ Simpkin,” Joseph found himself hold- 
ing Nona’s unresisting hand, and pouring forth 
into a not unwilling ear the tale of his long-pent- 
up admiration. In fact, he was in the act of form- 
ally saying, ‘‘ Will you be mine ?” or words to that 
effect, when it was announced that the major was 
about to sing a song. 

But before describing the major’s ditty, it is 
but right to mention that there was one person 
present, or occasionally present, who did not par- 
take in the general hilarity. The exception was 
Jane, the parlor-maid, who waited at table with 
the sombre, resigned air which a primitive Chris- 
tian might have worn if compelled to assist at 
some boisterous pagan rite. Her thin lips were 
more than usually drawn down at the corners, 
while her rubicund nose (a dyspeptic, not a jovial, 
red nose) glowed in her countenance like the plan- 
et Mars in a foggy winter sky. 

Joseph, who perhaps ought to have been, but 
was not altogether, happy, for he could not help 
remembering the existence of his aunt—Joseph, 
being uneasy in his mind, from time to time stole 
furtive glances at Jane. He marked the excep- 
tional moroseness of her countenance, while at 
the same time he was not rendered more comfort- 
able by the fancy that there was an occasional 
gleam of malicious triumph in her steely gray 


eyes. 
VL—SHE RETURNS. 

But now Jane had retired from the room, and 
all eyes were fixed on the major in expectation 
of his song. He chose that immortal ballad of 
Thackeray’s, the pitiful tale of “Little Billee,” 
and his tormentors, Gorging Jack and Guzzling 
Jemmy. He sang it with a great deal of “ go,” 
Mary accompanying him on the piano-forte, which 
was rather out of tune, being rarely played upon. 
He had just reached the stanza, 

“I see Jerusalem and Madagascar, 
And North and South Amerikee ; 
And the British fleet oat at anchor, 
And Admiral Napier, K.C.B.,” 
when suddenly the sound of wheels.was heard 
outside, a vehicle drew up at the door, and a 
thundering salute was bestowed upon the knocker. 

The major, like most entertainers, hated to be 
interrupted by any external events, and went on 
singing at the very top of his voice. He did not 
notice that Joseph had risen to his feet, and was 
looking remarkably pale; nor did he notice that 
even the self-possessed Ruth Randall wore an air 
of embarrassment. 

In another moment the parlor door was flung 
wide open by Jane, who said, in an unnecessarily 
loud and offensive voice, “ Please, ’m, they’re all 
in "ere, 

And sure enough in stalked Aunt Ann, the 
Timpany of the Timpanys, girded around, as at 
the time of her departure, with hand-bags, shawls, 
wraps, parcels, and umbrellas, while in her hand 
she waved a telegram. 

She cast one searching glance around the apart- 
ment, and then said, “‘ brief and stern,” like tlre 
skipper in the ballad, “Joseph, what does this 
mean ?” 

Joseph’s lips moved, like the jaws of an expir- 
ing trout, but no sound was emitted from them. 
The major came to Joseph’s rescue. Placing 
one hand in the bosom of his shirt, and politely 
inclining his body forward, he said, “‘ Pardon me, 
madam; my daughters and I are here by your 
invitation.” 

“ By my invitation?” thundered Aunt Ann. | 

“Yes, madam—conveyed through this young 
ladv,” said the major, indicating Ruth. 

Mrs. Timpany had not up to this moment rec- 
ognized her niece (who wasn’t her niece). She 
now wheeled sharply round upon her. ‘“ What 
business have you in this house, Ruth Randall ?” 
she demanded, sternly. 

Ruth had by this time recovered her self-pos- 
session. ‘ No business at all,” she said, coolly. 
“T came on a visit of pleasure, to invite you to 
congratulate) me on my approaching marriage 
with this gentleman”—indicating Tom. 

“ And I think, madam,” said Mr. Skeffington, 
rising with some difficulty (he had had_ rather 
more than his fair share of the “ Simpkin”)}—“ I 
think, madam, while you are about it, you may 
as well congratulate us on the double event in 
the family—that is to say, myself and Ruth, and 


.. your nephew Mr. Jackley and Miss Nona Cobbyn.” 


“Sir!!!” exclaimed Mrs. Timpany, in a voice 
which Mrs. Siddons might have envied. 

At this juncture the wretched Joseph, urged 
on by divers kicks and tweaks administered be- 
neath the table by his resolute cousin (who wasn’t 
his cousin), rose to his legs, and, as he spoke, 


gradually gathered courage. I—I—it’s quite 


true, Aunt Ann. I am engaged to Miss Nona 
Cobbyn. She’s a very nice girl. I’m sure you'll 
like her. You see, I’ve been kept in leading- 
strings too long. Till yesterday I scarcely ever 
spoke to a young lady, and now it’s all comet 
once. I don’t forget all your kindness to me, 
dear aunt. When you come to know all, you'll 
forgive us,” | 


“Never!” thundered Mrs. Timpany. 

“What, never?” sang Tom Skeffington, in. re- 
ply. He was lost to all sense of decorum by this 
time 


“Madam,” said the major, “I trust you will 
excuse these young people. Remember, when 
the cat’s away, the—” 

_ “Leave my house, all of you,” was the sole 
reply. 

A veil may be drawn over the remainder of 
the scene. By degrees Mrs. Timpany recovered 
her equanimity; and though never forgiving the 
sacrilegious uses to which her house had been 
put, and though protesting to the last that Ruth 
and Nona were a pair of the most designing 
minxes ever created, she actually consented to 
be present when the two weddings took place. 


A QUADRUPEDAL INVASION, 


AT uncertain and distant intervals of time many 
of the northern parts of Europe, such as Lapland, 
Norway, and Sweden, are subjected to a strange 
invasion. Hundreds of little dark mouse-like 
animals sweep over the land, like clouds of locusts 
changed into quadrupeds, coming from some un- 
known home, and going no one knows whither. 
These creatures are the lemmings, and their sud- 
den appearances are so entirely mysterious that 
the Norwegians look upon them as having been 
rained from the clouds upon the earth. 

Driven onward by some overpowering instinct, 
these vast hordes travel in a straight line, permit- 
ting nothing but a smooth perpendicular wall or 
rock to turn them from their course. If they 
should happen to meet with any living being, they 
immediately attack, knowing no fear, but only 
urged by undiscriminating rage. Any river or 
lake they swim without. hesitation, and rather 
seem to enjoy the water than tofearit. Ifastack 
or a corn-rick should stand in their way, they set- 
tle the matter by eating their way through it, and 
will not be turned from their direct course eyen 
by fire. The country over which they pass is ut- 
terly devastated by them, and it is said that cat- 
tle will not touch the grass on which a lemming 
has trodden. 

. These migrating hosts are accompanied by 
clouds of predaceous birds, and by many preda- 
ceous quadrupeds, which find a continual feast 
spread for them as long as the lemmings are on 
their pilgrimage. While they are crossing the 
rivers or lakes the fish come in for their share 
of the banquet, and make great havoc among 
their columns. It is a very remarkable fact that 
the reindeer is often seen in chase of the lem- 
mings, and the Norwegians say that the deer is 
in the habit of eating them. This statement, 
however, seems to be rather of doubtful charac- 
ter. The termination of these extraordinary mi- 
grations is generally in the sea, where the sur- 
vivors of the much-reduced ranks finally perish. 
Mr. Lloyd mentions that just before his visit to 
Wermeland, the lemmings had overrun the whole 
country. The primary cause of these strange 
migrations is generally thought to be hunger. It 
is fortunate for the country that these razzias only 
occur at rare intervals, a space of some ten or fif- 
teen years generally elapsing between them, as if 
to fill up the places of those which were drowned 
or otherwise killed in the preceding migration. 

_ The lemming feeds upon various vegetable sub- 
stances, such as grass, reeds, and lichens, being 
often forced to seek the last-named plant beneath 
the snow, and to make occasional air-shafts to 
the surface. Even when engaged in their ordi- 
nary pursuits, and not excited by the migratorial 
instinct, they are obstinately savage creatures. 
Mr. Metcalfe describes them as swarming in the 
forest, sitting two or three on every stump, and 
biting the dogs’ noses as they came to investigate 
the character of the irritable little animals. If 
they happened 'to be in a pathway, they would not 
turn aside to permit a passenger to move by them, 
but boldly disputed the right of way, and uttered 
defiance in sharp, squeaking barks. 

The color of the lemming is dark brownish- 
black,-mixed irregularly with a tawny hue upon 
the back, and fading into yellowish-white upon 
the abdomen. . Its length is not quite six inches, 
the tail being only half an inch long.- 


THE SEVENTH’S GREAT FAIR. 


THE brilliant house-warming inaugurated by 
the Seventh Regiment on the occasion of taking 
possession of.the new Armory recalled the days of 
the great Sanitary Fairs. Something of the same 
enthusiasm that animated New York when she 
gathered money in this graceful manner to send 
help and succor to her soldiers on the field was 
shown. in the effort to collect funds whereby the 
gallant Seventh might put the finishing touches on 
its new home, and equip it with all the comforts 
of regimental life. Several times has this fa- 
mous regiment removed from inadequate quar- 
ters into better, that for the time sufficed, but 
gradually in turn became too small and incon- 
venient, as well as too far distant from the homes 
of the majority of its members. This time the 
Seventh goes into its new Armory expecting that 
it will be its abiding-place for all time, and cer- 
tainly a thousand men could not ask for better 
quarters, 

The new building stands on the block bounded 
by Fourth and Lexington avenues, Sixty-sixth and 
Sixty-seventh streets. No finer location for an 
armory could have been selected with reference 
to the probable centre of population in the future 
and convenience of access. It is situated in what 
is probably destined to be the heart of the city. 
Its upper windows overlook Central Park, and 
the rear entrance is within a block of the Third 
Avenue Elevated Railway. The surface railways 
afford transportation to within a block of the 
Armory on two sides, from any part of the city. 
The building, architecturally considered, is impos- 
ing and well adapted to its purpose, and when com- 
pleted is to cost half a million of dollars. It is 


constru¢ted of red brick faced with granite. The 
regimeral drill-room measures 300 by 200 feet, 
and has & roof much like that of the Grand Central 
Dépdt. “There are ample accommodations for 
squad drill-rooms, company quarters, band and 


drum cOrps, rifle galleries, armory, gymnasium, | 
officers’ Tooms, and all the conveniences for a full - 
regiment of a thousand men in war or in peace. | 


All this¢has been secured at the individual cost of 

the meMbers and their friends, as the city gave- 
only thf land. The finishing touches have yet to 

be put On, so that the building will not be occu- 

pied uffil January next, when another opening. 
féte may be expected. 

The /»resent Fair at the Armory began on 
Monday, November 17, and closed December 6. 
The deCorations were exceedingly tasteful. Ev- 
ery detail had been so well considered in the 
beginniNg that it would have been difficult, when 
all waS complete, to suggest any improvement 
in the &rrahgements. In the main drill-room 
was, of ‘course, the principal display. The gen- 
eral pla@h included a_large rustic or floral stand 
in the Centre; about this were ranged six of the 
compafly booths, the other four occupying the 
corners’ of the room. Ample space was allowed 
for proMenading. 

The arrangement of the booths rendered it ne-. 
cessafy for any one desiring to find the head-quar-: 
ters of & particular company to make a circuit of 
the rgom, as, in order to satisfy all the companies, 
it was found necessary to draw lots for a choice 
of positions. To describe the gorgeous appear- 
ance @f these booths, or even a few of the more 
wondetful articles displayed in them, would be a 
task /* prodigious difficulty. Suffice it to say that 
the } ‘st Company’s bazar would not have been 
much ‘it of place in Tokio, with its display of Jap- 
anese silks woven into various forms. The roof of 
NS pavilion was, however, gayly decked 
with‘ \merican flags, and a grand piano of local 
manu \cture was among the articles exposed for 
sale. ‘The same company had also a bazar for the 
sale and raffle of children’s toys. The booth of the 
Secofa Company was particularly warlike. The 
pillar, supporting a dome over the stall, were eur- 
mour ed by stacked rifles, and the banners won 
at di@“rent times by its “ tug-of-war” team occu- 
pied conspicuous place. The Third Company 
dealt jf heavy wares, among which were a set of 
bedréem furniture, a lady’s jewel-safe, a saddle, 
whipy'@nd riding harness. A dog-cart and har- 
ness, “superb copy of Dork’s illustrated Bible, 
billia\.' tables, and a paper rowing shell were 
amor ‘the Fourth Company’s inducements. One 
of th ‘ prominent features of the Fifth Company’s 
collee ‘on was a handsome baby-carriage, to be 
prese ‘ted to the parénts of a child under one year 
old who should receive the greatest number of 


votes. The Sixth Company displayed a large im-. 


itatioN. brown-stone mansion, fully furnished, and 


filled With dolls of all ages and sexes. The Sev- | 


enth Company exhibited about $25,000 worth 
of sil¥er-ware, and its members were particularly 
intereSted in raffling first-water diamond jewelry 
at oné dollarachance. A cloth and velvet prayer 
rug ffom the Mosque of St. Sophia, at Constanti- 
nople, attracted much attention at the booth of 
Company H. Besides the handsome, well-trimmed 
yacht which the Ninth Company displayed as an 
ornamental feature of the Fair, it had a large 
number of useful articles with an ornamental ex- 
terigf. What appeared at a distance to bea stack 
of déims proved to be a pile of waste-paper bas- 
kets, which were close imitations of drums. 

on} yo the most attractive features of the Fair 
was he Art Gallery. The members of the Art 


Com \ittee, not satisfied with merely drawing } 


uporgthe private collections of New York, obtain- 
ed e choice pictures in Boston and Philadel- 
phig These paintings were displayed, with a very 

Y lisposition of sunlight and gas-light, in the 
thre .farge rooms on the west side of the third 
stor, f the Administration Building. The place 
of h’~pr in the middle gallery, the centre of the 
east. sall, was given to CABANEL’s important 
work And one of his best, “ The Birth of Venus,” 
In thi8 same room were Cuurcn’s “ Morning in the 
Tropits,” Priory’s “ Assassination of Czsar,” 
Bov@UergEav’s “ Fisher-Woman,” a fine wood inte- 
rior by D1az, a noble head of Joan of Are by 
JacqUet, and many other notable examples of 
mod¢gtn art. The principal picture in the north 
gaHeFy was a large Munkacsy, in his earlier man- 
ner, ' Le Mont de Piété.” On the east wall, near it, 
was Mrrue’s “ Grandmother's Story.” The north 
wall Was one of the best bits of hanging in the ex- 
hibition. The central panel was occupied by a 
striking cattle-piece by ANTON Brartn, “ The Com- 
ing Storm,” to the left of which was Mackart’s 
strong “ Turkey Seller,” and to the right Witt1am 
M. CHtasr’s fine “ Ready for the Ride.” Places of 
honor were given in the south gallery to two Le- 
febvf€s, totally opposed to each other in sentiment 
and “treatment. Among many other fine paint- 
ings tO be seen in this room were ADRIAN MoreEat’s 
“ Wading Party,” “A Market Scene in Brittany,” 
by Tivrany, and “The Valley of the Saco,” by 
INNESS, 


At the Lexington Avenue end of the Armory was-} 


a restaurant where four hundred guests could be 
accoMmodated at one time. A separate dining- 
room for the Ladies’ Committee and a temporary 
kitchen were arranged in one corner of the room. 
The brary of the regiment was used as a guard- 


roon In the Field and Staff Officers’ Room a } 


grocery was established, where families could pur- 
chas€ supplies for the winter. In the armorer’s 


room was the publication office of the Anapsaek, | 


the Official journal of the Fair. This was a lively 
sheet, of quite the usual size of illustrated papers, 
and Numbered many well-known names among its 
contfibutors. In the Board of Officers’ Room, 
whefe several hundred people could be aecommo- 
datéd, Mr. Date, the assistant and successor of 
HELLER, conducted a magical séance every hour, 
whith was free to all. The Non-commissioned 
Staff Room was given up to canes and umbrellas, 
not One of which was admitted to the first floor. 


Apparently the gallant Seventh had no scruples 
in regard to lotteries, for there were numerous 
articles to be raffled for, many of them of such 
value as to preclude any chance of an individual 
purchaser. A sight of the diamonds alone that 
were disposed of by subscription was enough to 
repay the trouble of making a journey to the Fair. 
These were located in the Chinese Gateway booth 
of Company G. Twelve different diamond orna- 
ments, valued at $5000, were included in one sub- 
scription. There were 5000 tickets for sale at one 
doliar each. The principal prize was a diamond 
necklace. valued at $3300. It consisted of thirty- 
four brilliants of different sizes. The second 
prize was a bracelet, with a huge diamond butter- 
fly in the centre, valued at $350. The next four 
prizes were diamond ear-rings, ranging in vélue 
from $275 to $150. The other prizes were lace- 
pins and ear-rings, the least valuable being worth 
$35. Among the host of articles to be raffled for 
in other parts of the room were a.huge baby-house, 
valued at $600, a Gordon printing-press, a T-\art. 
from Brow~ & Pray, and a bust of L., 
by Canova, which was brought to this country by 
JEROME Bonaparte. One of the most conspijcu- 
ous objects in the room was a small but beauti- 
fully made yacht, donated by Messrs. Joun Ene- 
& Co., of Greenpoint. This was raffled, for 
on the ninth day of the Fair, the winner beifg a 
lady of Brooklyn. Rather embarrassed than oth- * 
erwise by her good fortune, she immediately re- 
stored the prize to the Ninth Company, to be.dis- 
posed of as before. 

There was one article at the Fair that was ex- 
ceedingly important, not so much from its size or 
value as from the influence it is likely to have. 
upon the financial results of the enterprise. This. 
was a punch-bowl, presented by Brooxs Brorn- 
ERS, to be awarded to the company presenting 


| the largest aggregate returns at the close of the 


Fair. It is a splendid piece of artistic workman- 
ship. The bowl starids about eighteen inehes 
high. - A medallion on the rim has a view of the 
new Armory engraved on it with rare skill and 
delicacy. On either side the handles are ca‘)ped 
with the regimental shako. .The arms, nuyiber, 
and motto of the regiment appear in othe: de- 
tails. At present it is impossible to get at gny 
estimate of the sums received, for each company, © 
owing to the influence of this bowl, refused to 
give any account of its receipts until the close of 
the Fair, and then it is rumored that there will be 
large subscriptions added by individual members, 
each of whom will do his uttermost towar| ob- 
taining the bowl for-the company he represents. 
With a. spirit of this kind abroad in the regiment, 
and taking into consideration the interest display-. 
ed in the Fair by the public, it is perfectly safe to 
prophesy that the Seventh will soon find itspif in 
possession of all the funds necessary to con plete 
and equip the new Armory in a style satisfactory 
to.the most exacting of its miembers. . 


HUMORS OF THE DAY 


Severat: young men were sitting together, and a 


‘young lady a to approach the vicinity. One 
n 


** real sweet” y g fellow, seeing, as he supposed, the 
young lady looking at him, remarked, playfully, and 
with a becoming simper. ‘“ Well, M 

needn’t look at me as thongh you wanted to eat me.” 
**Ob no,” sweetly replied the young lady, “I never eat 
greens.” 


— 


Nothing disturbs a dinner party more than to have 
the fat man at the end of the table attempt to push 
himself back, and in the effort upset the little fellow 
at the other end of the board, while the folks along 
be sides find themselves eating from their neighbors’ 
plates. 


mich are said Caudle, the other day, to his Hoszom- 
friend, ‘‘a mild winter.” what grounds?” 

wife and her mother have gone to Europe to stay till 
spring.” 


A Boston ye ey said, ‘‘ The little good any of us 
can do must be done with our hearts thumping againet 
the hearts of our fellow-men.” And every you! |g wo- 
man in church looked at every other young woman 
and smiled approvingly. 


The young Jady who had a r partner in the waltz 
changed him for a more skillful one, because, she said, 
she believed in the better whirled. abe 


— 


‘“‘ Pa,” said a bright boy, the other day, *‘ what .4 wine 
made of?” And the foolish man, without thinking, 
said, ‘‘ Grapes.” The amount of thoughtlessness and 
ae this world is greater than one would be- 

jeve. | 


“What were the worst results of the civil war?” 
cried an orator. ‘* Widows,” shouted Jones, who had 
married one. 


Smith wants to know what good the new #rench 


cable is going to be to people who don't understand. - 


French. . 


— 


Snifkins went a-fishing for eels recently. Meeting 
with very r success, and getting disgusted with the 
fish, and also with the lookers-on, who asked him why 
he didn’t spit on the bait, how much he asked a pound 
for eels, etc., he broke out in the old refrain, 


‘Hast thou no feeling, 
To see mean eeling ?” 


| Shouidered his rod, and, with a heavy heart and a light 
basket, meapidered homeward. 


‘*Ma, has sister Floy ever travelled an¥?": “No, 
child, no.” ‘* Then, when I was a-lyin’ under the sofy 
Sunday night, and Mr. Joha-came in from church and 
was a-settin’ in the big rockin’ chair, how came she to 


Say that the nicest land she was ever in was Lapland 2” 


A bridal couple from Washoe Valley, at breakfast the 

other morning, conversed as follows: 
He. “Shall | skin you a pertater, honey ?” a 

‘“*No, thank you, dearie, have one already - 
un.’ , 


— 


_ Docror. “ You mnst give up drinking, or expect to 
lose your appetite entirely.” 
Patisnt. Farewell, appetite.” 


“Didn't yon splain to me dat if I settled up dat ac. 
count, you would give me & lowance ?” said the darky 
to the merchant. ‘“ Yes, I did say so, Sam,” (nid the 
merchant. ‘If you are ready to settle your bill now, 
I will make a good allowance ;” and the merchant wait- 
ed for the colored individ to pull out his pocket- 
book. “‘ Well, Sir, I hasn’t got de money jc’ now, 
but I thonght I’d come in an’ get de ‘lowance; my wife 
wants a shawl.” 
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TO JACOB ABBOT. 


Dean charmer of a thousand happy hours, 

My earliest guide into those blessed ways 

Wherein I have delighted all my days, 
Sweeter to me than } August showers 
To thirsty fields, it was to hear thee tell 

Of happy Rollo and of Jonas wise, 

And Lacy with her meek, inquiring eyes, 
And all that happed to dearest Mary Bell. 
Now thou art gone, so long the children’s friend ! 

But, as I muse, I seem at heaven’s door 

To hear a sound which there I heard before, 
When Danish Hans that way did softly wend— 


A&A sound of children making merriest din 


Of welcome as the old man enters in. 
Joun_W. CHADWICK. 


FAIRLY CAUGHT. 


My employment is that of a carver in stone. 
Many years ago, soon after I had learned my busi- 
ness, the’ firm in whose employ I was undertook 
the erection of a gentleman’s mansion, and I was 
sent to execute the ornamental work. The vil- 
lage near to which the mansion was built was on 
the shore of an estuary of the bay of Morecambe, 


not far from a market-town whose name I need 


not give. As my work would keep me from home 
several weeks, a good lodging was a most desir- 
able thing; but although I tried to get accommo- 


dation in a private house, F failed, and was forced 


to lodge in the village inn, the Lord Admiral. 

Amongst those who were in the habit of fre- 
quenting the aforesaid hostelry was a man. of 
singular habits and odd temper. His home was 
about a. mile from the village, on the side of a 
lane leading to a couple of farms. His house, 
like himself, was a queer one. Originally it had 
been built for the storage of corn, the produce of 
fields at a distance from the farmstead. Some- 
how it had ceased to be needed for that purpose ; 
so its owner turned it into a dwelling-house, and 
as such it was now occupied by the aforesaid 
strange man. It was divided into three apart- 
ments on the ground-floor, one of which, a very 
large one, was set apart and used as a kind of 
museum, its occupant being a stuffer of birds and 
small quadrupeds. When he had no work of this 
sort for other persons, he worked for stock, and 
this large room was his warehouse. 

He was a man of ill temper and loose habits, 
and for some time had borne a dubious charac- 
ter. When people were asked why he was sus- 
pected, they could not give a satisfactory reply. 
“ He lives,” they would say, “ without doing work 
equal to his expenditure, which looks bad.” As 
I got to know him, I found that he had an un- 
amiable temper; was morose, sour, and at times 


passionate. He was also fond of display, given. 


to betting, and, like all such, led a loose, uneven 
life, oftener loitering about than at work. So I 
did not wonder that well-meaning people did not 
like him. 7 
He mostly came on wet nights to the Lord Ad- 
miral. As we became acquainted, be invited me 


‘to look over his collection of birds and quadru- 


peds. ‘ I was pleased with what Isaw. He had, 
indeed, a good collection, and, as well as I could 
judge, had done his work well. He had also a 
good assortment of butterflies and moths ; and in 
a corner, close to the ceiling, had what he called 
a butterfly breeding-box, which he said belonged 
to his son, a young man of my own age, also given 
to bird-stuffing amusements. | 

But I was most taken up with two animals 
which differed from the rest. 
ful dog, and the other a Jusus ‘nature—a lamb 
with the rudiments of a fifth leg, and some other 
abnormal! characteristic which I have forgotten. 
The old man said he had stuffed both for their 
original owners, who had somehow failed to take 
them away. They were placed at one end of the 
room, one in each corner, away from the window, 
and close to the wall, where, except in strong day- 
The connec- 
tion of these particulars with my story will be 
seen in the sequel. 
.. I had been in the village about six weeks, when 
the neighborhood was aroused and alarmed one 
morning by the report of the robbery of a jewel- 
ler’s shop in the market-town already referred to, 
that had been effected during the preceding night. 
Much valuable property had been taken. This 
robbery had been effected in such a way as led to 
the belief that a gang of practiced thieves had 
done it. The prevailing question was, ‘Do the 
robbers live among us, or have they come from a 
distance?” This query was still going from mouth 
to mouth when we were startled, astounded in- 
deed, by the report of a second robbery of the 
same ‘premises, and on the night following by the 
breaking into and purloining of a provision ware- 
house in our own village. Were I writing fiction, 


. I would not have made the robbers pay so soon 


a second visit to the jeweller’s, as such an act 
would have been deemed preposterous ; but I am 
relating what really occurred, and so am forced 
to say what I have said. 

The jeweller had been so taken up by efforts 
to find out the thieves and regain his first loss 
that he had not placed additional guard over 
what was left; besides, he was sure, he said, that 
thieves would not think of revisiting him for a 
long time. As for the provision dealer, he said 
in my hearing that he had no fear of his place 
being entered, as he believed robbers would not 
care to touch property so bulky and of such in- 
ferior value as his. But he had reckoned with- 
out his host; for he had lost a fine ham, a large 
lot of tea, a deal of spices, a few boxes of cigars, 
and indeed a portion of most of what he dealt in. 


~ Phe excitement and alarm occasioned by these 


robberies were great and wide-spread. 

Two batches of detectives, one from Lancaster 
and the other from Kendal, came to our village 
to see what they could find out. ‘They were not 
short of questions, I mind; but they took care 
what sort of questions they answered. It was 
easy to see that one of their aims was to make it 
appear that they believed the robbers came from 


One was a beauti- ° 


distance, in order to put the thieves off their | 
a | he would allow the gardener to see over his col- 


guard; for their own was the opposite of 
this. 

No event, however serious, can keep hold of 
people’s minds beyond a certain time ; and these 
robberies were beginning to give place to some 
other subject, when the next act in the drama 
began to be played. It was on a Friday after- 
noon, about a month after the robberies. The 
day was wet and wild; and as my work was the 
out-door carving of stones which had been placed 
in position in rough, I was unable to go on 
with it, and so had to return to my quarters. I 
had got my dinner, and had just called for a pint 
of ale with my pipe, when an elderly ill-dressed 
man came in, and sitting down on a bench beside 
me, said, in a broad Lancashire accent, “Ill sup 
wi’ tha lad, if tha doesn’t care ;” on which he lift- 
ed my mug to his lips, and drank freely. I had 
not got over my surprise when he, wiping his 
mouth with his hand, gave me a history of the 
past day or two. The account was this: he had 
been a gentleman’s gardener, near Lancaster, 
over twenty years; had a capital place, but had 
not had sense enough to keep it, for he had gone 
on the loose for a fortnight, which was more than 
his master would put up with; so he was dis- 
charged. “This wor day afore yesterday,” he 
said ; “an’ I’ve drank for vary vexation ever sin’, 
trampin’ as I drank; an’ so here I am, wi’ a dry 
math an’ wi’out a’openny i’ my pocket. Doesta 
think,” he concluded, “aw con raise a penny or 
tippence amang th’ company ?” 

I gave him a trifle; others did the same; so 
having thus “raised the wind,” he called for 
bread, cheese, and ale, and made a good meal. 

During the time the gardener had been talking 
to me, the landlord had been within hearing. So 
accosting the old man while he was eating his 
dinner, he said, “ You are a gardener, I under- 
stand ?” 

“T am,” was the reply. 

“ Well,” said the landlord, “ I’ve a garden which 
needs fettling. I have not time to attend to it 
myself; and as it is time the seed was in, I’]l em- 
ploy you if you are willing. Ill find you plenty 
to eat and drink; you can have a bed as well; 
and if you please me, I'll not see you leave with- 
out a few shillings in your pocket. What say 

‘ou 9? 

“T say agreed,” replied the gardener, rising to 
his feet and grasping the landlord’s hand. “T’ll 
not begin to-morn, howiver; but I'll look rand, 
an’ get riddy for Monday morn.” 

This proposal was satisfactory, wherefore the 

rdener was made happy. 

Shortly afterward: we had an addition to our 
company by the incoming of the old bird-stuffer, 
whom I shall henceforth call the naturalist (as 
this designation was the one which pleased him), 
his son the ‘butterfly-breeder, and two other men 
whom I had not yet seen. These—the strangers 
—first looked hard at the company; but the nat- 
uralist, giving them a significant nod, which seem- 
ed to say,“ All’s right,” they settled down and 
called for a glass of rum apiece. 

By this time the gardener had finished his din- 
ner, when, putting his arms on the table and his 
head on his arms, he fell, or seemed to fall, asleep. 
The rain, which continued to come down, com- 
pelled me still to abide under cover; so, placing 
my chair in a corner, and putting my head against 
the wall, I tried to get a nap also. The natural- 
ist and his companions were now the only persons 
in the room besides the gardener and me. 

I can not tell half nor quarter of what was said 
by first one and then another of the four persons ; 
nor did I understand some of the phrases which 
they used. “ Bruce” and “ Wonder,” “ flax” and 
“ stuffing,” were words often employed by them. 
I llected that “ Bruce” was the name of the 
dof and “ Wonder”, that of the lamb, in the mu- 
seum before spoken of; and the other terms, I 
judged, referred to the materials with which they 
were stuffed; but I could not see why they should 
speak in so low a tone as they did when they 
spoke of them. Once or twice they referred toa 
bird by some slang phrase. But after - events 
made this clear enough. | 

By-and-by the weather took up, when the men, 
draining their glasses, got up and went away. 
The moment they were gone the gardener roused 
up, took a m dum-book out of his pocket, 
and began to write therein. He then asked me 
if I knew who the men were, and what was their 
occupation, and if I understood any of the words 
they had uttered in che lower, tone of voice. I 
gave him what information I could. “ But,” I 
said, “‘ both they and I believed you were asleep.” 

“Tt is well to go into dream-land at times,” he 
said; and then added: “ Did you say that the old 
man keeps a museum? Have you seen it? Do 
you think I could get a look at it ?” 

The questions were put one after the other in 
quick succession, as though he were eager and 
anxious about something. I said “‘ Yes” to each ; 
but I was surprised at the good English in which 
he now spoke, and at the refinement which mark- 
ed his manners. Still I could make nothing of it. 

I pass over the next few days, as they brought 
forth no remarkable incident. The gardener had 
stuck to his contract with the landlord, and I had 
been enabled to get on with my work. The four 
men did not again visit us; but as I went on with 
my carving, I saw first one and then another of 
them pass my place. And once I saw them all in 
earnest converse in a retired lane. 

After supper one night I took the gardener to 
the barn-like habitation of the old naturalist. As 
we went along, he asked me to take particular 
notice of the dog and the lamb. “For,” said he, 
“T was struck with the questions one of the men 
put as. to whether ‘ Bruce’ and ‘ Wonder’ could 
take in any more ‘cotton’ or ‘flax.’ And it is 
just possible,” he continued, “that he has a way of 
taking out and putting in the stuffing after the 
skin become set and hard: a thing worth 
knowing, I should think.” 

' When we got to the house the old man came 


to the door, closing it after him. Being asked if 


lection of animals, he at first seemed 
perplexed, and saying, “I'll ask my son,” he 
went in, leaving us outside. Shortly he return- 
ed, and said, “It is not convenient to enter the 
room to-night, as it is being cleaned and the con- 
tents re-arranged; but if your friend will come 
to-morrow night, and come alone, he shall see 
over it.” 

We agreed, and came away. I was at a loss 
to account for the condition imposed; but my 
companion was set up with the arrangement. 

Next night came, and the gardener set off on 
his errand. I was all impatience for his return. 
But when he came back he seemed unwilling to 
relate the result of his adventure, simply saying, 
“I’m in no humor for talk to-night; I'll relate 
what I’ve seen and said to-morrow.” 

My friend had got on well with his gardening. 
His potatoes and onions, his turnips and carrots, 
had been got in; and it was clear that if the 
next two days should prove fine, he would finish 
the job on the Saturday night. 

On Friday night he came to me in the kitchen, 
in a corner of which I was reading, and asked me 
to take a short walk with him. I got up and 
went. The night was fine, but dark. We walked 
in the direction of the museum. He asked me 
if I could keep a secret for a day or two. Reply- 
ing in the affirmative, he said he had a strong 
suspicion that the old naturalist or his son was 
no better than he should be; that he was sure 
he or they knew more about the late robberies 
than other folks; and that he believed if he had 
a few shillings which he could call his own, he 
could come at the truth, and concluded by asking 
me to lend him a sovereign for a few days. I 
agreed, for I had begun to feel an unaccountable 
curiosity growing within me. 

We had not walked far before we met the nat- 
uralist’s son, apparently by appointment ; for my 
companion told him that I had promised him a 
loan, and that therefore he would be at his fa- 
ther’s house next day and make a purchase. We 
parted and came home. 

About the middle of Saturday afternoon he set 
off, and in less than an hour he came back, bear- 
ing a tolerably sized parcel. Giving me a signal 
as he passed me, I joined him in the back yard. 
He said: “I’m on the track of the thieves, I be- 
lieve. Last night but one, on reaching the house, 
and while looking over the museum, the old man 
said that his son was rather short of money, but 
having exchanged a frame of moths and a few 
birds for a lot of provisions, if I would buy some 
of the latter I might sell them at a profit, or 
they would keep me in eatables for a while, and 
the sale would relieve his son. I agreed to buy 
if I could raise the money. Now I am not with- 
out cash, but it would not have done to say so; 
hence I agreed to ask youforaloan. Well, I’ve 
got a lot of things to-day dirt cheap, which I re- 
ally believe belong to one of the late robberies. 
I go hence to-morrow on the sly, but on Monday 
you may look for my return.” 
ful dig in the side, he left me. His absence dur- 
ing the night and the day after surprised the 
landlord, but I said nothing. 

I was all impatience until Monday came. It 
came at last. I was busy at my carving, when I 
heard a well-known voice hail me from below. 
On looking down from my stage, whom should I 
see in the road beneath, smiling all the face over, 
but my old friend the gardener in a policeman’s 
uniform! The truth flashed through me in a 
moment. I went down. Grasping my hand, he 
said, “The secret’s out, you see! Come along 
with me and see the upshot.” 

I was about to witness a dénowement I had not 
looked for. Up the road were a couple of police- 
men. My old companion was the chief, being a 
sergeant of police. He led the way to the mu- 
seum, and was first to enter. 

“ Good-morning, old friend,” he said, on en- 
countering the naturalist. “I’ve come to take 
away a few more parcels of your cheap pro- 
visions.” 

I saw that the old gardener was detected in 
the speaker, and that the game was seen to be 
up. The old man’s son rushed to the door and 
scrambled off, only, however, to fall into the 
clutches of one of the officers who were on the 
watch. The old man was utterly helpless, and 
almost beside himself. Sinking into his chair, 
he cried out, “I’m not the thief; the thieves are 
there,” pointing to the door, and meaning, I could 
see, his son and his confederates, though they 
were not present. 

We went into the museum. The first thing 
the old gardener—as I shall still call him—did 
was to take hold of “ Bruce,” while he desired 
one of his comrades to lay hold of “ Wonder.” 
On moving them, a noise of loose metal was 
heard. A moment’s examination sufficed to re- 
veal the secret. In the off side of each animal, 
in the soft part, an orifice had been made by cut- 
ting the skin in such a way as to enable the op- 
erator to replace it with a little care. A part of 
the stuffing had been removed, leaving a vacancy 
just like a throstle’s nest. This was filled with 
jewelry—watches, guards, ear-rings, and finger- 
rings. A further examination of the museum 
revealed other and as singular hiding-places : for 
example, a game-cock was found put out of sight ; 
on taking hold of it, a noise of clinking metal was 
heard ; on lifting up the feathers over the crop, 
a small hole was seen, out of which rolled, when 
the bird was shaken, a number of trinkets. 

Nearly all the proceeds of the two robberies of 
the jeweller were recovered, one watch and a few 
guards only being absent. And some of the prop- 
erty of the provision dealer was also found stowed 
in the breeding-box, though most of it had been 
used or sold. I scarcely need say that the parcel 
sold to the gardener was a part of it, and had to 
do with the detection. My friend the sergeant 
informed me that he had been induced to assume 
the character which he had so well enacted, en- 


Giving me a play- » 


tirely on speculation. While making a survey of 
the neighborhood, a few days before he began to 
play his part, he had observed the backward state 
of the landlord’s garden; and believing that he 
would readily catch at a chance of getting it fin- 
ished off in a cheap way, and being a good hand 
at gardening, he had hit upon the scheme which 
had answered so well. He had believed that the 
robbers were not far from the locality of the pub- 
lic-house, and might come there now and again, 
and so, could-he lodge there without being known 
or suspected, he might come at all that he desired. 
And as he had hoped, so did it come to pass. . 

The naturalist, who, it came out, had long been 
a receiver of stolen property, and his son, whose 
first burglaries these were, got each five years’ 
penal servitude ; one of the other men—who came 
from a distant town, and were old hands—was 
likewise convicted and punished ; but the fourth, 
for some forgotten reason, got off. My friend 
came in for the good reward offered in this case ; 
and for the part which I had taken in the affair 
the jeweller gave me a gold pencil-holder, which 
I treasure as a memento. , 


TRAINING ENGLISH THOR- 
OUGH-BREDS. 


Wuen the young Spankaway is sold by the 
breeder, he is duly handed over to the racing 
stables in which his purchaser trains, and it is at . 
this stage that the evils of the “ making up”’ pro- 
cess have to be grappled with. The colts sent to 
the trainer by private breeders are in a natural 
condition for work, but. the fatted prize animals 
“‘made up” for sale require a preliminary course 
before they can be put through their paces. One 
of the first processes undertaken by the trainer 
is the getting rid of some fat that his breeder has 
deposited on young Spankaway’s ribs. To that 
end he begins to break him, and give him gentle 
exercise. The early processes of breaking may 
be watched any morning on the Severals, and 
other convenient spots at Newmarket. The break- 
er, always a “lad” of uncertain age, but of ap- 
proved temper and experience, puts saddle and 
bridle on the shy, skittish young creature, and 
by the aid of a Jeading-rein gradually teaches him 
to trot and canter round in obedience to his bri- 
die, and thus gradually “ makes his mouth,” as it 
is called. This is an operation of the greatest 
delicacy, especially in the first lessons, as it is 
during this part of a young racer’s education that 
awkward ste arecontracted. Perfect patience 
and kindliness are required from the horse-break- 
er, who must, above all things, avoid frightening 
or startling his charge. The slightest accident 
startles a young thorough-bred. I have seen a 
stampede among a troop of a dozen of them 
brought about by a sudden puff of wind. By de- 
grees the timid creatures are brought, by frequent | 
handling and working them with the bridle, to a 
partially tame condition. When they are com- 
paratively quiet, and their mouths partly made, 
the best of the training boys is “put up.” This 
is another stage of education which requires the 
greatest care: to be trusted on the back of a year- 
ling, a boy must have rare patience as well as 
courage. His “ mount’’ must be coaxed into com- 
pliance, not coerced into obedience. This is only 
the general rule with all high-bred animals. A 
greyhound is ruined by an early overdose of whip, 
just as the mouth and temper of a horse may be 
destroyed by a heavy-handed, ill-tempered lout. 
The very best boys, therefore, are selected for 
mounting the youngsters, who, that they may be- 
come somewhat accustomed to the burden, are 
led about for a while before they are turned loose. 
At last young Spankaway is let go without a lead, 
but in company with a steady old horse, which 
he will follow about like a lamb, and thus grad- 
ually gain confidence. Half the “ tricks,” as they 
are called, of horses arise from their timidity, . 
which is only to be removed by patient, gentle 
treatment in their youth. With an experienced 
boy on his back, the yearling, whose nature is 
kindly and imitative, not only follows the old 
horse willingly enough, but by degrees learns his 
paces from him—to walk with that magnificent 
gait of the thorough-bred,.to trot a very little, to 
canter, and finally to gallop—for a colt requires 
teaching his paces quite as much as a child, and 
has less time to learn them in. This may sound 
oddly in the ears of the uninitiated, but albeit the 
gallop is the natural pace of the wild horse, the 
racer is regularly taught to gallop properly and 
discreetly, without sprawling about in purposeless 
fashion: In the beginning he is only allowed to 
gallop very short distances. Gradually he is al- 
lowed to feel his way, as it were, to his full speed, 
and is only allowed a short, sharp burst of it. 
The reason of this caution is clear. As the busi- 
ness of the racer is to gallop fast as well as far, 
he is never allowed as a youngster to associate the 
idea of fatigue with that of galloping. That 
speed is acquired by practice over short distances, 
is proved by the familiar example of the butcher’s 
horse. This animal is required to go fast, but 
only for short distances, and he consequently has 
no idea that pace tires, but dashes off at full 
speed from every house he stops at. The young 
thorough-bred becomes, in a similar fashion, fond 
of galloping, regarding it rather as a pleasant 
interlude in the dull routine of exercise than as 
the serious business of his life. 

When he has become able to gailop without 
floundering very badly, and tame enough to bear 
young company, he is allowed to join the “ string” 
of young ones, on which the watchful Newmarket 
“tout” keeps a keen eye in quest of indications of 
coming excellence. By this time young Spanka- 
way is some eighteen or twenty months old, and 
on the lst of January will be accounted a two- 
year-old. His trainer has at last got some of the 
superfiuous flesh off his bones, and can see his 
real conformation far better than was possible in 
the sale ring. This is important as the two-year- 
old period approaches, for it then becomes part 
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of the trainer’s duty to recommend his owner 


what races to enter his youngsters for. This 


must be done by the first Tuesday in the new 
year, the great three-year-old events, of course, 
excep entries to the Derby, for instance, 
having closed in the preceding July—a fact which 


will account for the numerous entries for those | 


great contests. In olden times it was customary 
to give the youngsters a slight preparation, fol- 
lowed by a smart gallop, just to see what their 
comparative merits might be; but this fashion 
has fallen into disuse, the trainer now confiding 
in his genéral observations as to the action and 
make of the youngsters under his charge. 

When the two-year-old is entered, and his pro- 
fessional career as a racer in a measure marked 
out for him, he joins the string of horses in train- 
ing, and lives a life of the strictest regularity, 
varied only by occasional medicine and repose. 
If we wish to make a morning call upon him, we 
must be afoot betimes. In spring and autumn 
at sunrise, in winter by candle-light, we cross the 
neatly gravelled quadrangle, and see the stables 
already unlocked and alive with busy boys and 


_thoughtful men. The Spankaway colt, like his 


elders, which have already seen the starter’s flag, 
and heard the wild roar of the ring, gets his 
breakfast—a light feed of corn enjoyed while the 
stable is being brought into that fearful and won- 
derful state of cleanliness, never seen anywhere 
else except at the professionally clean village of 
Brock. He is then rubbed down, and prepared 
generally for his morning’s work, but except in 
extreme cases, such as that of an early trial, for 
instance, is not taken out till the boys have had 
their breakfast. When those youths have de- 
molished sufficient bread and butter and tea they 
mount their horses, all duly clothed, and take them 
out to exercise. This excursion lasts some three 
hours, say from seven to ten, or from eight to 
eleven, according to the season. The horses are 
by turn walked, cantered, and galloped, always 
with special reference to their engagements, and 
their individual health and constitution. It is 
this difference between horses which makes the 
pursuit of training them so peculiarly difficult. 
One horse runs best in his bones, that is, when 
he carries nothing but hard muscle; another has 
neither dash nor staying power except when he 
is “above himself,” carrying a fair allowance of 
flesh. Inward fat is, of course, removed before 
a horse starts for an important engagement, but 
many are the better for not being trained too fine. 
With his three hours’ exercise, the horse’s own 
work may be said to be over for the day, for on 
his return he is thoroughly dressed and watered, 
and shut up till six in the evening, with nothing 
but a large feed of corn and some sweet hay to 
keep him company. 

At six the trainer personally inspects them, with 
the object of ascertaining whether the exercise of 
the morning has left any unpleasant mark. After 
five hours’ rest, it is easy to detect any signs of 
strained tendons, flushed heels, or sore shins. 
When the horses come in from exercise, slight 
injuries are frequently overlooked, but after the 
animals have had time to cool, the most trivial 
damage is perceptible by the practiced eye. Six 
o’clock, moreover, is the show hour, when young 
Spankaway and his like are exhibited to the 
owner and his friends, who have mayhap run 
down to have a glance at the animals whose thews 
and sinews will carry so much of their money. 

At eight o’clock the horses are finally done up 
for the night, that is to say, their heads are eased 
by the loosening of the rack-chain, for race-horses 
are never left in a loose box like hunters. Their 
beds are made up for those dainty creatures to 


sleep, and often snore, upon. At nine o’clock the 


use of the things like corn bins in the stables of 
race-horses becomes apparent. They turn down 
and form beds for the boys, who must sleep with 
the horses they look after. The animals might 


get loose or become uneasy in the night, and, 


moreover, on the eve of a great race, precautions 
are necessary to prevent their being got at. In 
the days of Holcroft the boy lay down by the 
side of his horse, and the dramatist cites it as an 
instance of animal sagacity, gathered from per- 
sonal experience, that the animals never lay down 
upon their companions. This detail has been im- 
proved since Holcroft’s time, and the boys all 
sleep comfortably in a bed—that ancient watch- 
fulness promoted by the free use of an ashen 
stick being now held supererogatory. 

Trials are conducted in the early morning or 
in the afternoon, the ground under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Jockey Club being for that purpose 
reserved, except between the hours of eight and 
twelve, when the Heath is thrown open for exer- 
cising the various “strings.” Trials justify their 
title to the trainer as to the horse, for it is on the 
skill displayed in adjusting weights that the value 
of a trial depends. In trying a Derby candidate, 
for instance, with a former Derby winner, the 
trainer must first see that the latter animal is in 
" form,” neither too much “ above himself” 


nor “ stale” and jaded. Then he must arrive at 


a conclusion how much weight the old horse ought 
to give the young one—in fact, assess the weight 
at which the old one could win the Derby if he 
were allowed to run in it. This is one of the 
trainer’s most serious duties, for if a horse is not 
“tried high enough,” the patrons of the stable 
are deluded into investing their money on a sec- 
ond-rate horse ; whereas, if he is “ tried too high,” 
and beaten in his trial, they are prevented from 
backing their horse, and have the mortification 
of seeing him win without winning anything them- 
selves. When a horse is successfully tried, it is 
almost impossible to keep the matter secret, and 
frequently no attempt is made to do so, except 
that the public are not allowed to go on the try- 


hen young Spankaway has been got ready 
for his two-year-old engagements he also is tried, 
and if approved of, figures in those interesting 
and popular contests. When he has won some- 
thing, or perhaps earlier, he gets a name bestowed. 


upon him bearing some reference to that of his 
sire and dam, but especially to the latter. Thus 
he might be called Babyjumper, or Birchington, 
or Truant. By degrees he acquires a familiarity 
with race-courses, and his fate is much in his own 
hands and those of his trainer. If he prove him- 
self a steed of mettle, he may after his fourth or 
fifth year retire from the turf to a stud farm and 
lead a patriarchal life, but if, alas! he prove want- 
ing in high quality, he may become first a hack 
hunter and then a cab horse, and end his days 
with a heavy fall on London’s cruel stones. 


WREN LORE. 


Tue wren, the smallest of English birds, is al- 
most as great a favorite with the “ pet’”-loving 
public as the robin-redbreast, and often popular- 
ly connected with it. Many of the vulgar actual- 
ly believe it to be its wife, hence its name in nurs- 
ery lore of “Jenny Wren,” “Kitty Wren,” etc. 

It is commonly supposed to be unlucky to kill 
or injure it. In Cornwall the children say, 


** Who hurts the robin or the wren, 
Will never prosper, sea or land.” 


Halliwell in his Popular Rhymes has the follow- 


ing 
_“ The robin and the redbreast, 
The robin and the wren, 
If ye take out o’ their nest, 
Ye'll never thrive again. 


“The robin and the redbreast, 
The martin and the swallow, 
If ye touch one o’ their eg 

luck will sure to follow.” 

A translation of the Welsh couplet may. be 
rendered : 

‘‘ Whoso doth a wren’s nest steal 
Shall God’s bitter anger feel.” 

Aristotle and Pliny treat of the reverence in 
which this little bird was held; it was then be- 
lieved to be the heavenly messenger that brought 
fire to the earth, though it disputed this honor 
with the eagle. According to the Popular Le 
gends of Normandy, in performing this kind office 
its plumage was unfortunately scorched, but the 
other birds made up this loss, in consideration of 
the service it had rendered, each of them pre- 
senting it with a feather, except the owl, which 
has ever since been ashamed to show itself in 
the daytime; or, as some say, the cuckoo is for 
this reason universally despised. Again, the rob- 
in wished to add his feather, but came too near, 
and was himself scorched. 

Notwithstanding these favorable opinions of 
the bird, in France, Ireland, the Isle of Man, etc., 
they formerly carried their dislike of it to great 
extremes, it being the barbarous custom to hunt 
this innocent songster. For this purpose they 
procured two sticks, one to beat the bushes, and 
the other to throw at the bird. Yarrell, in his 
British Birds (vol. ii., p. 178), tells us, “It was 
the boast of an old man, who lately died at the 
age of one hundred, that he had hunted the wren 
for the last eighty years on Christmas-day.” 
Christmas-eve, Christmas-day, St. Stephen’s Day, 
and New-Year’s Day were the times when this 
practice was observed. In Ireland the “ wren- 
boys,” as they were designated, decorated them- 
selves with various colored ribbons, and went 
round with the birds they had killed placed on a 
holly bush, singing a characteristic song, and so- 
liciting gratuities for the service they had ren- 
dered. 

This practice was very prevalent in Galway, 
Cork, Clare; and other parts of Ireland. The 
aversion to the poor creature is founded on a tra- 
dition that during the Irish rebellion a party of 
Royalists, tired out after a day’s skirmishing, sank 
to rest, and soon the sentinel also succumbed to 
sleep, when, as the enemy approached ‘them, a 
wren tapped on his drum three times, which awoke 
him, and saved a surprise, the rebels being de- 
feated. Different versions of this story are re- 
lated. Another tradition we read in the Science 
Gossip is that our Saviour, desirous to be con- 
cealed, took refuge under a tree; the robin, per- 
ceiving this, carried moss and laid it on the tree, 
making the covering more dense, at which the 
Lord was so pleased that He put forth His hand 
and left the red mark on its breast. But the 
wren came and carried the moss away, and ex- 
posed the retreat; hence it is called by them the 
“devil’s bird.” In the Isle of Man they hunted 
it from sunrise to sunset, and placed it on the top 
of a pole, and when all the money they could get 
was gathered in, they laid it on a bier, and car- 
ried it in a procession to the church-yard. There 
they made it a grave, and with mock solemnity 
sang dirges over it in the Manx language, which 
they called its knell. Afterward they formed 
themselves into a circle outside the church-yard, 
and danced to music. Now they sometimes go 
about with a wren suspended by its legs between 
two hoops clothed with evergreens, and in ex- 
change for a coin give a feather of the bird; and 
it is not uncommon by the end of the day to see 
it quite featherless. The feathers are kept as 
relics and safeguards against shipwrecks for a 
year, and sailors take a dead bird to sea with 
them as a charm against all danger. In Train’s 
Isle of Man we see they now bury the bird, not 
in the church-yard as formerly, but near the sea- 
shore, singing the following : 

‘* We hunted the wren for robin the bobbin, 
We hunted the wren for jack of the can 
We hunted the wren for robin the bobbin, 
We hunted the wren for every one.” 

Their legend is that, in days long gone by, a 
fairy of uncommon beauty exerted such undue in- 
fluence over the Manx warriors that she induced 
many of them to follow her footsteps till she 
gradually led them into the sea, where they per- 
ished.. This continued so long that it was feared 
the island would be depopulated, when a knight- 
errant sprang up, and finding a means of counter- 
acting the charms of this siren, t her de- 
struction, which, however, she escaped by assum- 
ing the form of a wren. But a spell was cast 


upon her which com, »lled her to re-animate the 
same form every Nes*Year’s Day, with the sen- 
tence that she was tely to perish by human 
hands. ae 

Sonnini relates a “unt at Ciotat, near Mar- 
seilles: when they id caught the bird they 
placed it on the mid/ > of a long pole, and car- 
ried it as though it’ sas a heavy burden; then 
they weighed it in a dair of scales, after which 
they made merry. They call it the polecat, or 
pere de la bécasse (fath€r of the woodcock), because 
its plumage resemble the woodcock, which is sup- 
posed to be engenderéd by the polecat, a great de- 
stroyer of birds. 

Halliwell mention, another ceremony still ob- 
served in Pembrokeshire on Twelfth-Day, where 
they carry this bird, Called the king, in a box with 
glass windows, surmOunted by a wheel; or a sta- 
ble lantern is sometimes substituted, from which 
they hang various colOred ribbons. Men and boys 
go about with this, sthging as they walk. 

The wren has be¢h called “king” from time 
immemorial; and Colonel Vallancey, in the thir- 
teenth number of his Collectanea de Rebus Hiber- 
niis, page 97, says that the Druids represented 
this bird as the kin all others ; and that the su- 
perstitious respect géwn to it gave offense to the 
first Christian missignaries, and it is still hunted 
by the peasants on/Uhristmas-day. 

That this poor c{ ‘ature should be so generally 
hunted, and for sor ‘Wny alleged different reasons, 
does indeed seem si inge. 

The names for it is 111 countries seem to coincide 
in declaring that it is _, superior bird ; the old Greek 
names for it are T, o¢ moto Buc and ; 
Latin, Regulus Avium ; French, Roitelet 
(petty king) and Bértchot (hedge-king)}—rendered 
in Cotgrave’s Dictionary, “the little wrenne, our 
ladies’ henne” ; sh, Bren (king); Teutonic, 
Konig Vogel (king#pird); Dutch, Konije (little 
king) and Winter inkje (little winter-king) ; 
Italian, Reatino (ttle king) and re di siepe di 
macchia {king of tl’ Mhedge bush); German, Zaun- 
kénig (hedge-king' ~\Swedish, Fugle-Konge (fowl- 
king), Sparf-Kun, the alder king), and Purre 
Kong (sparrow-kin. In Hone’s Year-Book we 
find the following 4 using legend concerning the 
origin of its royal title: “The birds, being deter- 
mined to elect a king, assembled, and decided that 
the bird among them which flew the highest should 
have the preferencg,, Among the candidates which 
competed were t gle and the wren, the latter 
being determined # accomplish the feat by strat- 
agem. To perform this, it got unperceived on to 
the back of the obale, which felt not its weight, 
and flew the high’ #t; it had begun its descent, 
when the wren se: $d the favorable opportunity, 
sprang from its p ‘th and flew higher still, and 
was unanimously  ronounced king, though how 
it reached its elev tion puzzled all.” A similar 
tale is current on tae Continent. 

“The Babes in the Wood” has given rise to the 
pretty idea that the wren, with the robin, covers 
with leaves, floweng, and moss any exposed dead 
bodies they may Shakspeare, Drayton, and 
Webster (in his edy of Vittoria Corombona, 
1612), allude to f¥is notion. Reed, in his old 
plays, has the foll’-Ving lines : 

“ Call for the + in-redbreast and the wren, * 
Since o’er s dy groves they hover, 
And with k ves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men.” 

In many places it is thought by the supersti- 
tious that to dream of wrens denotes great happi- 
ness and content ghrough life. 

Shakspeare, wiff#,his all-seeing eye, has immor- 
talized the couraggrof this tiny bird in Macbeth : 


«The poor wren 
The most dimi*ative of birds, will fight, 
Her young on¢ in her nest, against the ow! ;” 


and in Richard J, -\, Act L., Scene IIL : 
“Wrens may pré where eagles dare not perch.” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Amone the congratulatory messages which have 
been exchanged oOvezéhe new French cable the fol- 
lowing : 

‘‘ To the President of the United States, Washington: 

‘“*The President the French Republic inaugurates 
the new cable whi'% unites France and America by 
expres.5n of his most cordial sentiments 
to the dent of, je Republic of the United States.” 

President Hayes. - nt the following reply: 

“‘ To the President ¢ the French Republic, Paris: 

‘““The President the United States 
with great satiefact »n the agreeable communication 
by ‘which the Presid :nt of the French Republic makes 
known to him the tompletion and successful opera- 
tion of the transatlantic cable, and hopes that it may 
never be the vehicle of any other m es between 
the governments agg people of the two countries than 
those of friendshig@nd respect.” . 


The Art Amateu?™ =a new journal devoted to the cul- 
tivation of art in thé household—informs its readers, 
in answer to inquit-es, that the original, or rather the 
remnant of the or?\‘nal, fresco of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
“Last Supper” mi be seen on the walls of a Domin- 
ican convent in M jn. A copy of this painting is in 
possession of the | yal Academy, London. The pic- 
ture of “‘Christ D, puting with the Doctors,” in the 
National Gallery, bh 5 been attributed to Da Vinci, but 
there is no evidence that it is his work.. There is no 
authenticated painting by Leonardo da Vinci in the 


public galleries of England. 
Singular, if tra following item from the Bos- 
ton Journal: “ are three persons in the Augusta 


(Maine) jail for dedt. One is a well-educated young 
man, whose father died twenty years ago, leaving an 
estate worth a miljion dollars. One is confined by the 
town of Mount Vernon for non-payment of taxes. The 
third refuses to pay for a newspaper which he had sub- 
scribed for and rd 


One-of the larg! and handsomest structures of the 
kind in Europe is - :e new theatre which was recently 
opened in Genev: . It ranks in beauty and size next 
to the opera-hout ; of Paris and Vienna, and is built 
in much the same. style as that of Paris. The cost of 
this elegant building, including the value of the land 
upon which it stands, exceeds 5,000,000 franca, and has 
been defrayed from the proceeds of the legacy of the 


By 


Duke of Brunswick. It is, of course, the property of 
the city of Geneva. While every precaution is taken 


to prevent fires, the amplest facilities for exit are pro-. 


vided, and the theatre can be emptied of its occupants 
in a few minutes, so numerous. are the doors and so 
spacious are the staircasés and corridors. Twenty- 
eight jets of water at full preesure are always ready to. 
be directed on any point of danger, and by means of 
iron curtains and doors one part of thé house can be 
immediately cut off from the rest. 

A certain Methodist Episcopal church fn Massachu- 
setts determined awhile ago to pay its expenses ax it 
went along, and to make everything straight finan- 
cially at the close of every quarter—a most excellent 
determination. A few Sundays ago the pastor report- 
ed a deficiency of $230, and called for a subscription. 
There was no response, and the services were brought. 
to aclose. Just before pronouncing the benediction 
the pastor said, “‘It was decided by thie church that 
we should pay as we go; if there is no pay, there will 
be no go, and there will be no services in this church 


| to-night.” The congregation knew their pastor was 


in earnest, and they remained in the church until the: 
required sum was raised. 'The usual evening services 
were held. 


Something very bad must have happened in San 
José, California, to cause a local newspaper, with the 
freedom of Western journalism, to explode in the fol- 
lowing manner: “‘ We are of the opinion that this 
community needs regeneration, and that a wide-awake, 
pulpit-thumping, howling old revivalist could find a 
year's steady job in anatching brands from the burn- 
ing and scooping in the sinrers right here in Sdn José.” 


Lima, Pern, has been declared under martial law. 
All citizens capable of bearing arms are obliged to en- 
roll themselves in the National Guard regiments. 


The Chippewa Indians have been very successful in 
raising sorghum on the reservation in Minnesota. The 
yield from twenty-five acres upon which the experi- 
ment was tried last season was 160 gallons of syrup per 
acre. The Chippewas are much pleased with the in- 
dustry, and next year they will plant 200 acres with 
sorghum. The agent in charge of the White Earth 
Reservation reports that it will grow and ripen upon 
any lands capable of producing corn. The Chippewas, 
about 1000 in number, who were all wild Indians ten 


years ago, have also this season raised abundant crops ~ 
of grain and vegetables, and are reported to be happy - 


and contented. 


Switzerland is beginning already to feel the influence 


of returning prosperity in the United States, and the ~ 


United States consul! at Geneva states that the indica- 
tions of better.times are very welcome there. Within 
the last seven or eight years exports from Switzerland 
to this country had fallen to a very low point, but dur- 


ing the last year they have decidedly increased. There i; 
is now a good market at Geneva for American coal 


and preserved meats. 


What's ina name? The other day a wedding took 
place in a North Carolina town. The bridegroom was 
Colonel John Buzzard, the bride, Miss Eleanor Crow, 
and the Rev. Dr. Robin anited the pair. 


One of the most remarkable cases of restoration to 
speech on record is reported from Huntsville, Georgia. 
A Mrs. Martin had been partially paralyzed for nearly 
a year, and had lost the power of speech. One day she 
accidentally struck a loaded revolver lying upon the ta- 
ble in such a way that the ball was discharged into the 
knee of her paralyzed leg. A severe wound was pro- 
duced ; but, strange to say, the woman began at once 
to talk, and has been able to do so ever since. 


The Patent-office receipts for the fiscal year ending 
June 30 amounted to $158,405 more than the expendi- 
tures for the year. The excess has never been so large 
as this sum, excepting in 1869, wher-it was $200,000 
above the expenditures. 


‘Earthquakes in. Sqnthern Hongary are frequent, and 
cause great damage. 


A friend of the late Senator Chandler says that he 
had often heard Mr. Chandler express a wish to die 
; he did, suddenly and without protracted suffer- 
ing. He had a strong conviction that such would be 
his end—that death would come to him as “a thief in 
the night,” and did not hesitate to say so. 


General Grant is credited with making the longest 
speech of his life at his recent reception in Chicago. 


About eighteen years ago, when Mr. A. R. Spofford 


was appointed librarian of the Congressional Library 
at Washington, there were only 68,000 volumes in the 
library. Now it contains 350,000 volumes. The Na- 


tional Library of France, in Paris, is the largest in the . 


world, and contains nearly 2,000,000 volumes. The 
British Museum has abont 1,100,000 books, and ten 
other European libraries are larger than the Library 


of Congress. > 


A Rassian paper contains, among severa! hitherto 
unpublished anecdotes of the Emperor Nicholas, the 
following: One day the Emperor, who was one of the 
strictest and most inflexible of disciplinariansa, met in 
a street in St. Petersburg a drunken dragoon, who was 
riding in a drosky. In a great rage, the Czar stopped 
the drosky, and angrily asked the soldier what he was 
doing. The imminence of his danger partially sobered 
the latter. He rose in his carriage, drew his sword, 
and, saluting the Czar, said, “‘I am taking a drunken 
soldier to the guard-room, your Majest;."" The Em- 
peror Nicholas smiled, gave the soldier a. five-ruble 
piece, and told his coachman to drive him, not to the 
guard-room, but home. 


Herr Maurice Philipp, of Riesbach, in Ziirich, Switz- 
erland, is reported to have discovered a method of 
keeping milk fresh and sweet in any temperature for 
any length of time. The process is said to be an un- 
doubted success scientifically ; whether it will also he 
so commercially remains to be proved. The conven- 
fence of having milk which may be preserved indefi- 
nitely is evident. Consumers can receive their sup- 


plies weekly or monthly, with much aaving of time and . 


labor. But just now the difficulty is that Herr Philipp 
keeps his process a secret, and what he will do in the 
future is unknown. Sazmples of his milk have been 
severely tested by the Chemical Agricultural Commis- 
sion of Zurich, and it is like any other good milk, with 
the added quality of keeping sweet and fresh for 
months. Herr Philipp has announced his intention 
of supplying London and Paris with milk from the 
mountains of Switzerland. 
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REV. JOHN N. GALLEHER. 


Tue Rev. Joun N. GALLEnER, rector of 
Zion Church in this city, who has just 
been unanimously elected Bishop of Lou- 
isiana, is quite a young man, having been 
born in Mason County, Kentucky, in 1839. 
After graduating at the University of Vir- 
ginia, he studied law in Thibodeauxville, 
Louisiana, and on the outbreak of the 
war entered the Confederate service as 
a private soldier from that State. His 
abilities were soon recognized, and led 
to his appointment as Adjutant-General 
to General Buckner, with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. After the war he 
was admitted to the bar in Louisville, 
Kentucky, and began practice as a part- 
ner of Judge WooLtey, His mind, how- 
ever, turned in another direction, and he 
entered the Episcopal Theological Sem- 
inary in this city. In 1868 he was ordain- 
ed deacon in Christ Church, Louisville, 
and became associated with the Rev. Dr. - 
Craik, rector of that church. In 1869 
he was called to Trinity Church, New 
Orleans, and in 1871 went to Baltimore 
as rector of the Memorial Church. In 
1873 he became rector of his present 
parish, Zion Church, in this city. Dr. 
GALLEHER is not only a man of fine at- 
tainments and most genial and winning 
manners, but possesses pulpit powers of 
the highest order, coupled with admira- 
ble administrative abilities. Louisiana 
is fortunate in having made so excellent 
a selection for its diocesan. Mr. Henry 
Watterson, writing of the Bishop elect 
in the Louisville Courier-Journal, says 
that soon after his going to Baltimore a 
stranger was heard inquiring of a lady in 
a street car if she had heard Colonel 
GaLLEHER preach. “Colonel GaLLE- 
HER!” she replied; “I did not know we 
any colonels preaching in Balti-. 
more.” Yes; madam,” replied the gen- 
tleman, “ go and hear him preach, for he 
_is a good preacher; and more than that, 
_ madam, he was a good soldier ; and more 

than that, madam, he married the pret- 
tiest woman in the State of Kentucky.” 


TNL 


THE CAPTURE OF THE 
 “HUASCAR” 


On this page our readers will find two 
sketches showing the condition in which 
the Peruvian iron-clad Huascar emerged 
from the conflict which resulted in her 


capture by the Chilian armed ships Al- 
mirante Cochrane and Blanca Encalada. 
The engagement between these vessels 
took place on the 8th of October, and 
has justly been called the greatest combat be- 
tween iron-clad ships that the world has ever 
seen. Rear-Admiral Grav, commander of the 
Huascar, with the greater portion of his officers 
and men, died fighting by the side of their guns. 
The Chilian vessels were seriously damaged, but, 
owing to their superior number and strength, ne- 
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cessarily gained a decisive victory over the unfor- 
tunate iron-clad. 

It was some time after three o’clock on the 
morning of the day of battle that the Huascar, 
cruising off Antofagasta, signalled to her consort, 
the Union, that the enemy was in sight, and im- 
mediately proceeded at full speed to the north- 


to mislead the opPosing squadron. In fact, the 


three wooden steamers. The manceuvre 
promised to be successful, owing to the 
dense fog that covered the ocean, but 
the Chilians had caught a glimpse of the 
Huascar, and were hard upon her track. 
By seven in the morning the Chilians were 
still in pursuit, about. 6000 meters from 
the Union, and the Huascar ahead; but 
when the fog lifted there appeared di- 
rectly in front the remaining division of 
the enemy’s fleet—another armed frigate 
and three corvettes or transports. The 


Peruvian vessel. Behind was che squad- 
ron first sighted, on one side the barren 
and dangerous coast, and ahead the di- 
vision last discerned bearing dowy at full 
speed. Against such odds it appeared 
useless to the commander of the Huascar 
to make a stand while an.opportunity for 
escape presented itself, and the two Pe- 
ruvian vessels continued their course 
north, getting well in toward the shore, 
and with some expectation that their 
‘greater velocity might yet give them an 
advantage. To no purpose, however. 
The Huascar at half past nine found her- 
self in front of the Morro ef Mejillones, 
and the second iron-clad within cannon- 
shot, while the first was coming rapidiy 
up. Running in toward. shore, in the 
very bay of Mejillones de Bolivia, the 
Monitor awaited the advance of her near- 
est antagonist, and let drive her two tur- 
ret guns, following up the discharge by 
an attempt at ramming, which proved 
unsuccessful, owing to the power pos- 
sessed by the Chilians to turn in ‘their 
own length with their twin screws. The 
fire was instantly returned, and the mi- 
trailleuses in the tops of the Huascar and 
her enemies commenced their dreadful 
rattle. The Union, seeing that she could 
be of no service whatever, as her loss 
would have been’ certain, exposed to the 
fire of the heavy guns of the iron-clads, 
and unable to cope with seven armed 
wooden vessels of her own class, more or 
less, proceeded on her way north, but 
from time to time awaited to see if the 
three Chilian corvettes following her 
would give battle. This was denied. So 
the Union escaped. 

It was nearly ten o’clock—that is, 
after the battle had lasted half an hour 
—when a heavy shell from the Coch- 
rane struck the tower, within which Ad- 
miral Grav always took his place during 
action. The terrible missile entered the 
tower about half a meter under its mid- 
dle height, carried with it broken pieces 


ward, hoping to elifde the vigilance of the Chilians, 
and trusting to th® superior speed of the Union 


latter vessel rathe? invited the enemy’s attention 
in the hope that the Huascar might get far enough 
ahead before daybreak to escape. The Chilian 


vessels were four in number, one iron-clad and | body completely in two, leaving the feet and legs 


of iron and wood, exploded within the 
_tower, and the fragments of iron, min- 

- gled with a quivering mass of human 
flesh, fell on the other side of the deck, while the 
whole ship was filled with smoke and the débris 
of the destroyed bulwark. The admiral had 
been the first to take his station in-the tewer at 
the beginning of the action. Only shielded by 
the tower from the waist down, the shell cut his 
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in the tower, and carrying off the head and bust 


sea, What could be recovered of his remains 
ods buried by the Chilians in Mejillones with 
all due honors. SP 

According to Chilian account, which is the 
most circumstantial that has reached us, the flag 
of the Huascar was shot away at twenty-five min- 
utes past ten, and it was supposed that the vessel 
had surrendered. Much to the surprise of the 
Chilians, however, whose ships had stopped fir- 
ing, and the men begun cheering over the victory, 
the Peruvian colors again appeared, anc the gal- 
lant Huascar, battered to pieces, and the better 
part of her people dead, hoisted the flag which 
had been intrusted to her valor, firing a blank 
cartridge to show that it was still there. The 
story runs that some of the sailors and machin- 
ists aboard the iron-clad thought that the time 
had arrived for surrender, and that further loss 
of life would simply be a sacrifice. Indeed, so 
far did they insist upon this idea as to endeavor 
to force Lieutenant Garkzon to strike the colors. 
But this officer, putting a guard over the flag, and 
seeing that the end had arrived, descended to the 
engine-room and opened the valves, so that the 
water began to rush in, gradually submerging the 
vessel. Then came the boarding. The Chilians 
by main force took the ship, and, according to 
one account, they hauled down the Peruvian flag 
after reaching it over a hecatomb of dead, dying, 
and wounded. The people who went aboard the 
Huascar from Mejillones after the battle state 
that the scene was horrible beyond description. 
Below-decks the sides were incrusted with human 
remains, hair, flesh, pieces of shell, fragments of 
furniture, and clothing, making a débris frightful 
to behold. The first care. of the victors was 
slightly to repair the noble vessel, after which 
she was towed down to Valparaiso. 

The Huascar-was the pride and dependence of 
the Peruvian navy. She was. built by Messrs. 
Lioyp on the Clyde in 1865 for Peru, and was 
inferior in only one or two respects to the best 
of our own iron-clads. Her record has been an 


exceptionally brilliant one. She first distinguish- 


ed herself by capturing two Spanish vessels dur- 
ing Peru’s war with Spain in 1866, and afterward 
took part in the defeat of the Spanish fleet at 
Callao. She has been concerned in most of the 
revolutionary movements that have occurred dur- 
ing the past ten years. In May, 1877, she was 
seized by the followers of Pirrova, the rebel, and 


- was forthwith declared a pirate by the Peruvian 


government. The British men-of-war Shah and 
Amethyst were mainly instrumental in reducing 
her to allegiance. Her encounter with these ves- 
sels was the first that had taken place between 
iron-clads in the Pacific. Before meeting the 
Shah the Huascar had to encounter the iron-clad 
frigate Independencia, corvette Union, and gun- 


boat Pilcomayo. The fight continued for an hour 


and a half at rifle range; then, darkness coming 
on, the Huascar thought it advisable to escape. 


At Iloilo, on the evening of the 29th, firing was | 


heard far out at sea, and shortly afterward the 
Huascar. was seen steaming in toward shore. 
Night fell, and the ship disappeared., All manner 
of conjectures were formed, but no reason could 
be given for the firing, save that the rebel ship 
had come into collision with the Shah and Ame- 
thyst, which were on the look-out for her, on account 
of depredations committed by her upon the royal 
mail steamers, and her seizure of coal from a 
British merchant ship at Pisagua. This proved 
to be correct. Next morning three of-PirroLa’s 
adherents put off in a boai for the Independencia, 
saying that they had met the English ships the 
night before, and had been summoned to surren- 
der in the name of the Queen. The Shah had 
then opened fire upon the Huascar, and the latter 
vesse! returned it so far as it was possible for the 
limited crew on board to work the’guns. Pres- 
ently she ran inshore, and the English vessels did 
not pursue her into Peruvian waters. ; 

Since the outbreak of the present war the Hu- 
ascar has played a conspicuous part. Not even 
the loss of the / wta dismayed the Peru- 
vians while this substantial iron-clad remained to 
them. 

When the Huascar was finally taken posses- 
sion of by the Chilians after her gallant struggle, 
she had the appearance of being little more than 
a hopeless wreck. At the water-line on the star- 
board side five balls had completely passed 
through her armor, four of these at short dis- 
tances from the poop, and the other penetrated 
the part occupied by the engines; but as the 
latter are below the surface of the water, they 
suffered noinjury. The part of the bow with the 
figure-head was carried away. The gun turret, 
which is the strongest part of the ship, being pro- 
tected by five and a half inches of iron, was trav- 
ersed in two parts, the pieces being cut out as 
cleanly as if they had been scooped out of cheese. 
One ball struck on the starboard side and passed 
through diagonally, traversing seven inches in- 
stead of five and a half, bending considerably two 
of the side plates, and lifting up the one which 
forms the roof. The other went through the for- 
ward part of the tower, cutting out a large piece 
of plate, and striking and bursting on one of the 
300-pounders, killed eighteen persons inside. In 
addition to these two shots, the turret has marks 


of five others, two of which, in consequence of 


striking very obliquely, did not enter, but scooped 
out large pieces of plate, while the others simply 
indented them. On the port side is distinctly 
visible the mark left by the shot from the Shah. 

A little aft of the gun turret is the watch-tower 
of the commander, hexagonal, and composed of 


. . plates of three-inch iron outside, then eight inches 


of teak, and inside half an inch of iron, leaving just 
room in the interior for the easy movement of the 
person placed there. This tower was not only lit- 
erally knocked to pieces, but the wood-work took 
fire inside, and instead of being a protection to Ad- 
‘miral Grav, served simply as a trap for his destruc- 
tion. Two 300-pound balls passed right through, 
‘knogking vn the deck two of the large plates of 


= 


which it is composed, bending and twisting the 
large masses of iron like bits of card-board, and 
ripping the teak into thousands of large and small 
splinters. Were this tower simply composed of 
iron, a ball might, by chance, pass through at the 
side of the person inside without killing him, but 
the effect on the wood is such that death must 
instantaneously ensue from the large splinters 
forced about in all directions. Of the capstan 
only a small bit remains, the rest being carried 
away by a shot. The funnel was traversed in 
four parts by large balls, besides being riddled 
by balls from the mitrailleuse and rifles. - 

The only boat remaining after the action had 
been suspended from the poop by very thick dav- 
its. One was cut into by a ball in its passage, 
and the boat fell into the water, but was after- 
ward secured, Of the other boats there was not 
a vestige left. On the main-deck lay the boiler 
of the steam-launch or winch, with the tubes 
knocked to pieces by a shot. On the deck-aft is 
a large cannon, occupying an opening in the bul- 
warks sufficiently large for its management. A 
ball had entered just under the gun, without in- 
juring it, but tearing up all that it found in its 

On the cross-trees of the mainmast is a 
nest or look-out where four men were stationed 
with a mitrailleuse. These were killed, and the 
mast, which is of iron, has several shot-holes in 
it. In addition to these damages, there were signs 
in all directions of the deadly effect of rifle-balls. 


Mi..ions of dollars, now annually lost by fires, 
could be saved by use of H. W. Johns’ Asbestos 
Concrete Coating, which forms an absolutely fire- 
proof surface like stone on wooden beams, posts, 
floors, and partitions in basements, lofts, and 
boiler-rooms of warehouses, factories, etc. It is 
prepared ready for use, and can be easily applied 
by any one. H.W. Johns M’f’g Co., 87 Maiden 
Lane, N. Y., are the Sole Manufacturers.—[ Com. ] 


Burnetr’s allays irritation, removes 
all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree. 


. The Cocoaine has earned a deserved reputation 


for promoting the growth and preserving the 
beauty of the human hair. Ladies dressing their 
hair elaborately for the evening will find that it 
imparts a healthy natural gloss to the hair, and 
will cause it to retain its shape for hours.— 
[ Com. ] 


THE great advantage of the genuine Asbestos 
Coverings for Stear Pipes, Boilers, etc., over any 
other forms of non-conducting coverings, aside 
from their superior effectiveness, is that they are 
manufactured in convenient form ready for use, 
and can be easily applied without the aid of 
skilled labor. The H. W. Johns M’f’g Co., 87 
Maiden Lane, N. Y., are the Sole Manufacturers. 
—{ Com. ] 


Many curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner df 29th Street, 
New York.—[ Com. ] 


For all purposes the genuine Asbestos Liquid 
Paints are not only the best but, owing to their 
superior durability, they are the most economical 
paints in the world. H.W. Johns M’f’g Co., 87 
Maiden Lane, Sole Manufacturers.—[ Com. ] 


ALLEN’s Brain Food positively cures nervous de. 
bility. $1. Send for Circular. 315 Ist Av. N. Y.-[Com| 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


**By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. oi has provided our 
breakfast - tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet-that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
= to resist every tendency to d . Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


Cc. STEHR, Manufacturer of 


eerschaum 

Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 

il, Send for Circular and 

Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.¥. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


66 BITTERS,*? THE BEST 

Stomach Bitters known—unequalled for 

their medicinal properties, and for their fineness 

as a cordial. Beware of counterfeits and imita- 
tions similarly put up. For sale by dru 

rs, liquor merchants, and L. FUN Jr., 

Sole Agent, 78 John S8t.,N. Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


KATES AND NOVELTIES. 


a Send for Catalogue. 
R. SIMPSON, 1323 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 


EEP YOUR BIRD in health and song by using Sing- 
K er’s Patent Gravel Paper —a great 
Sold everywhere. Factory, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


9 0) Elegant Styles New Chromo Cards, 10c., with name. 
Postage stamps taken. J. B, Husrxp, Nassau, N.Y, | 


ndi ible food. &@~ Commended for _— an 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, 


ROYAL BA G POWDER Co., New York. 


IMPORTANT ART BOOKS. 


Pottery and Porcelain. 


With Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the 
Use of Collectors. By Wittiam C. LL.D. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut 
Edges, in a box, $7 00, 8 


The Ceramic Art. 
A Compendium of the History and Manufacture 
of Pottery and Porcelain. By Jenniz J. Youne. 
Illustrated. S8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


The China Hunters Club. 
By the Youngest Member. Llustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


Modern Dwellings. 
Modern Dwellings in Town and Country, adapted 
to American Wants and Climate. In a Series of 
One Hundred Original Designs, Comprising Cot- 
tages, Villas, and Mansions. With a Treatise on 
Furniture and Decoration. By H. Hupson Hoty. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


Contemporary Art in Europe. 
By 8. G. W. Bensamin. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, 
Illuminated and Gilt, $3 50. 


Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. 
By Harerer Presootr Sprorrorp. Illustrated. 
Svo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


Art Education Applied to Industry. 
By Colonel Gzorer Warp Niouors. Illustrated, 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harper & Brorurss will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


A COMPLETE WORKSHOP. — Scrrw 
en CLAW, KNOT-UNTIER, Machine for extracting Stones 


orses’ Hoofs, RIMMER, BRAD AWL, NUT CRACKER, CORK- 
SCREW, stout Small Blade, and a very large, strong, wide, and 
thick La Blade. All razor steel, (genuine Sharp's) 
fine IVORY HANDLE, and inlaid Gold Shield or Name-Piate, 
and one of the handsomest Knives in the world. This is a full 
size Gent's Knife — no diminutive affair —entire length of knife, 
with blades shut, 4 inches; weight, about 4 ounces I have 
bought 1,000 dozen of these Knives at forced sale, at one sixth 
their value, and as a SPECIAL ATTRACTION for HOLIDAY 


Knife free, or for 10 cts. without Knife. Every Knife guaranteed 
exactly as represented, or money refunded. Address S. WN. 
TURNER, Boston, Mass., P. 0. Box 3374. 


AROUND THE WORLD. 


ANY INTELLIGENT YOUNG MAN OF GOOD 
CHARACTER WHO DESIRES TO SPEND TWO 
YEARS IN FOREIGN TRAVEL UNDER THE MOST 
FAVORABLE CONDITIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 
WILL LEARN HOW HE MAY DO SO AT VERY 
SMALL EXPENSE ON APPLICATION TO A. B. 
PROAL, ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY. 


_ MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


Caxtonette Press, $8.00. 


Caxton Press, $13.00. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES trom $25 to 
will do first-class work. are 


CURTIS & MITOHELT® 
Send Stamp for catalogue. Estab. 1847. 


Benjamin Franklin’s 
Autobiography. | 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
With a Sketch of his Public Services, by 
H, H. Werp. Illustrated by John G. 
Chapman. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


TOYS IN GREAT VARIETY 


At the Children’s Paradise, 820 Broadway, next 
| block above Stewart's. LEWIS P. TABBALS. 


Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations. | 


‘fail. No 


A $2 KNIFE FOR 50 CENTS. 


REMEDIES. 


Who Makes Them and What 
is Thought of Them by 
the Drug Trade, 


Interview of a “Times” Reporter 
with Peter Van Schaack, Esq. 


To enable the “‘ Times” to furnish its readers with 
some reliable information regarding the Curioura 
Remepies, which are now attracting so much public 
attention, a reporter called yesterday upon Mr. Peter 
Van Schaack, of Van Schaack, Stephenson, & Co., 
wholesale and retail drug corner Lake and Dear- 
born Streets, when thé following facts were elicited : 

R.—Will you oblige the readers of the ‘‘ Times” by 
answering a few questions the Curiovuza 
Remeviss ? 

Mr. Van S.—Certainly ; fire away. 

R.—Do they sell well ? 

Mr. Van 8.—The sales of the Currovra, Curioura Re- 
SOLVENT, and Curioura Soap have been unprecedented. 

R.—What reasons do you give for so large a sale? 

Mr. Van 8.—I give four reasons. First, are 
original and revolutionary in their composition and 
mode of treatment. Second, they undoubtedly possess 
great curative properties. there are thousands 
upon thousands of sick and suffering who have tried 
and found wanting the usual remedies and modes otf 
treatinent, aud who are ready to welcome a a t 
and successful medicine. Fourth, the price o them 
is within the means of every invalid. — 

R.—Are year large sales of these medicines through 
your agents 

Mr. Van S.—No; they are legitimate mail orders. 
We employ no travellers on the road—are fundament- 
ally opposed to that way of selling goods—the retailer 
has to stand such expense, and such staple goods as 
these require no one to force them off. 

R.—Do you class them as patent medicines ? 

Mr. Van S.—I do not. They are proprietary only so 
far as their names are concerned, freee being held as © 
trade-marks. 

R.—Can you tell us something about this firm ? 

Mr. Van 8.—Weeks & Potter are importers, whole- 
sale dru and chemists, and for 25 years have been 
the foremost house in the trade in New England. 

R.—It is popularly —— that advertising will 
sell most ae regardiess of merit. Is it true? 

Mr. Van 8.—No. A remedy falsely claiming to pos- 
sess virtues of which it is in fact destitute will surely 
utable firm—and druggists are the most 
competent judges—would think risking fame and 
fortune on any medicine, unless it had, under the most 
trying circumstances, proved itself to extraor- 
di medicinal value. The expense attending thc 
introduction of such remedies is enormous. A fortune 
must be —— before any return can be : 
after a wide distribution, they are found to — the 
virtues claimed for them, those who have cured 
will recommend them one to another, and thus make 
them When a man ks his 
ments Own money, you may generally rely 
upon them. This W & Potter are doing. 

ee ied ever before prepared remedies for 

ar use 
e r. Van 8.—I believe not. They are, like ourselves, 
agents for a great many, but we think these are the 
first that they prepare themselves. It is but once in 
a lifetime that a discovery is made of a remedy that 
such a firm as Weeks & Potter are willing to stake 
reputation and fortune on. 
—Are their prospects flattering, or otherwise ? 
Mr. Van 8.—Very flattering. As I said before, the 


‘remedies undoubtedly great merit ; and besides, 
] they treat blood and akin diseases according to a new 


and thoroughly rational plan that must take a firm 
hold on the confidence of those who suffer from chronic 
diseases of the blood, skin, and 


cOLLi N Ss Placed over the centre of the 


nervous forces, the pit of the 
VOLTAIC stomach, they stimulate’ the 
e RS Liver, Stomach, and Bowels, _ 
LASTE perfect Digestion, cure Dys- 
pepsia, Bilious Colic, Cramps, and Pains, and prevent 
Ague and Malaria Diseases. For Weak and Sore 
Lungs, Palpitation of the Heart, Painful Kidneys, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and Sciatica, they are the 
best remedy in the world. Get the genuine. 
Lowest prices ever known 


& Revolvers. 
OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Illustrated 


nd stamp for our New 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


PATENTS LABEL CAVEATS. 
MUNN & CO., 87 Park Row, New York, Proprie- 
tors of the AMERICAN. -four years 


experience as Solicitors of Patents. Hand-book on 


Patents, with full directions and advice, sent free. 


CELLULOID EYEGLASSES 


representing the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell 
& Amber. Thelightest, handsomest, & ag Ar 
known. Sold by and Jewellers. Made 
by SPENOER O. M. CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


AN Elegant Holiday Present—A gilt bound Autogrer 
Album, with 48 beautifully engraved pages, also 47 
select quotations, all for 15c., poneee. P. O. stam 
taken. Agents wanted. Franklin Bros., West Haven,Ct. 


The Celebrated Self-Inker No. 2. 


$5 BEST PRESS 
Wo Inver. 9th St., 
Philada., Pa. 8c. stamp for Catalogue. 


AGENTS WANTED 


For H. M. STANLEY’S fascinating narrative of his 
lorations Through the Dark Continen*; 
ona down the river Congo from its source to its mout 
Profusely illustrated Sketches and Photographs, 
showing the scenery and people along his route. 
new edition is now ready. Apply to or address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥- 


ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
18 10c., postpaid. Gro. I. & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


> + 
SOYA 
— 
Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. ee 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. Rea oo 
reads, or luxurious pastry. an eaten Dy dys- .. : + 
without fear of the ills from [From the- Chicago Times.] 
of &0 cis., or by mail, boxed free, and prepaid, for 6 cents 
extra. Illustrated Price List of fine Knives with each 
rs, 
| 
| 
| 


~ 


& 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


J. & JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Sth Avenne, and 22d Street, 


Invite special attention to the seasonable bargains 
they are offering in the following branches of 
their business : 

SILKS—Black, Colored, Brocaded, Plain, and Fancy. 

VELVETS — Black, Colored, Brocaded, Striped, 
Figured, and Embossed. 

DRESS GOODS — Cashmeres, Drap 
d’Eté, Henriettas, Bombazines. 

COLORED DRESS GOODS Merinoes, Cash- 
meres, Poplins, India Effects for Combination Cos- 
tumes, Plaids, Camel’s-Hairs, Momie Cloths, Scotch 
Tweeds. 

OSIERY, GLOVES, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 

Silk and Woollen Underwear. 


LACES, BEMBROIDERIES, Fringes, Um- 


brellas, Fans, Travelling Satchels, and Notions. 
WHITE GOODS—Swiss, Tarlatans, Mulls, Cam- 

brics, Tidies, and Handkerchiefs. 
DOMESTICS—Mousiins, Linens, Flannels, Blank- 

ets, Counterpanes, Table-Cloths, Napkins, Pillow- 

Shams, Stand and Bureau Covers. 

loaks, Sacques, Dolmans, Chiculare, Muffs, 
Collars, Boas, and Carriage Foot-Mufis. 


COSTUMES, Suits, Cloaks, Mantles, Opera Cloaks, — 


Circulars, &c. 
WL,S—lIndia, Delhi, Stella, Umritzur, and Val- 
Cashmere. 

MILLINER Y—Bonnets, Feathers, Flowers, Orna- 
ments, Wings, Ribbons, &c. 

SHOBS—Ladies’, Misses’, Children’s, Infants’, and 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes. 

BOYS’ SUITS, Overcoats, Hats, Caps, and Waists. 

Broadcloths, Doeskins, Miltons, Cloak- 
ings, Corduroys, and Velveteens. 

LADIES’ UNDERWEAR— Drawers,Chemises, 
Corset - Covers, Dressing - Sacques, Night - Dresses, 
Skirts, Flannel Skirts, Worsted and Silk Skirts, 
Aprons, Caps, and Trousseaux. 

WEAR —Cioaks, Caps, Slips, Skirts, 
Shawls, and Knitted Goods. 

GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING Articles 
—Dress Shirts, Under-clothing, Ties, Scarfs, Collars, 
Cuffs, Suspenders, Buttons, Pins, Gloves, Handker- 
chiefs, Morning Wrappers, Smoking - Jackets, and 
Slippers. 

Y DEPARTMENT —Furni- 
ture Coverings, Tapestries, Silks, Reps, Curtains, 
Table-Covers, Lambrequins, Cornices, Trimmings, 
Beds and Bedding. 

Turkish, India, Persian, French, Eng- 
lish, and American. Rugs, Mats, Matting, Druggets, 
Felts, Stair-Rods, Buttons, Hassocks, Divans, Oil- 
Cloths, Linoleums, and Carpet Linings. 


SAMPLES OF DRY GOODS 


AND 
Our Fall and Winter Illnstrated Catalogue 
SENT BY MAIL, GRATUITOUSLY, 
To all parts of the country on application, thus ena- 


bling out-of-town parties to do their shopping in 
New York as advantageously as residents of the city. 


J. & CO. JOHNSTON. 


The Waverley Novels. 


HARPER’S 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


OF THE 


WAVELET NOVELS 


‘Sir waLTER Bart. 


Printed from large new type. 
With 2000 Illustrations. 


THISTLE EDITION: 48 volumes, bound in 


Green Cloth, $1 00 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Extra, $2 25 per volume, 

HOLYROOD EDITION: 48 vonmes, bound 
in Brown Cloth, 75 cents per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $2 25 per volume. 

POPULAR EDITION 24 voinmes (two vols. 
in one), bound in Green Cloth, $1 25 per volume; 
in Half Morocco, $2 25 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $3 00 per volume. 

Each of the above editions contains the furr num- 
ber of 2000 Lilustrations. 
Printed from LARGE NEW TYPE, on HAND- 

SOME PAPER, and are the 


CHEAPEST, BEST, AND MOST LEGIBLE 


Editions of these favorite novels ever offered to the 
American people, 


Compiete sete in boxes. 


‘Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Nev York. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


The publishers of this journal propose to furnish 
the boys and girls of America with a first-class illus- 
trated weekly, full of amusement and instruction, at 

a price which will place its advantages within the 
reach of every family in the country. 

It will contain attractive serial stories, beautiful 
illustrations, short tales, poems, anecdotes, sketches 
of foreign countries, narratives of daring and adven- 
ture, suggestions for games and athletic exercises, 
wit and humor, Editor’s Post-Office Box, etc. —in 
short, everything that can stimulate and satisfy the 
intelligent curiosity of boys and girls. Every effort 
will be made to furnish variety, and to make each 
successive Number more attractive than its prede- 
cessor. 

Hagper’s YounG Peopue is published every Tuesday. 


TERMS. 

Four Cents a Number. 

Single subscriptions fur one year, $1 50; five sub- 
scriptions, one year, $7 00—payable in advance. Post- 
age free. 

Subscriptions may begin with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 


issued after the receipt of order. 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Feankuin Square, New Youk, 


INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 


~Thirteen Numbers of Harrer’s Youne 
will be furnished to every yearly subscriber to HaRrPrr’s 
WEEKLY for 1880; or, Harrrr’s Youne and 
ty will be sent to any address for one 
year, commencing with the first Number of Harrer’s 
WERKLy for January, 1880, on receipt of $5 00 for the 
two Periodicals. 


ATARRH. 
ONSUMPTION. 


W. Cass, will send free 


hlet, giving full 
articulars of his meth of 


reatment by the use of his 
Bot TEfTAR 
u r ent sent, to 


be returned if not satisfacto 
Send for circular,etc. Dr. Mi. 


= Ww. Cas 

== Philada., Pa. When writing, 

please name this paper. 

AR WANTED to sell Du. Cuasr’s 2000 Recipe 
ew Price-List. You double your — Ad- 

dress Dr. Cuase’s Paintine Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—75 best 
3 ~ articles in the world; one oe 
Sree, Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mi ch. 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


Ninth Edition now Ready. 


HOW TO GET STRONG, and HOW 
TO STAY SO. By Wutiam Bratz. 
With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Your book is timely. Its large circulation cannot 
fail to be of great public benefit.—Rev. Henry Warp 

It is a book of extraordinary merit in matter and 
style, and does you great credit as a thinker and 
writer.—Hon. Catvin E, Pratt, of the New York Su- 
preme Bench. 

A capital little treatise. It is the very book for 
ministers to study.—Rey. Tuzopoxrg L. Cures, D.D., 
in New York Evangelist. 

It is unquestionably one of the most practical and 


- useful books on this topic which have ever been pub- 


lished in this country.—N. Y. Evening 
We know of no man in America more capable of 

writing such a book, or who has a better right to do 
s0.—Rutland Daily Herald and Globe. 
/ It will pay any person—whether a farmer or lawyer, 
‘ laborer or idler, school-girl or housewife—to buy and 
read it, and follow its teachings.—Springfield Union. 

A veritable treasury of muscular common-sense.— 

Charleston News and Courier. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
&” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
nited States, on receipt of the price, 


NEW ** COMBINATION CAREERS for 
reseating. Canvas-Back. on earth, 
Agent's Sample FREE. nailed on. 
HALE & LBURN, Puttapeuruta, Pa. 


$ ih 66 Agent’s Profit per Week. Will 


~ it or forfeit $500. $4 Outfit free. 
G. Ripgout & Co., 218 Fulton ‘St, N. Y. 


RESSES & TYPE, Cheap. 64 x 9 Rota = 
Press $60. Send 2 stanips for catalogue of 
sizes. D. W. Watson, 12 P.O. 5q., Boston, Mass. 


subscriber desires to commence with the Number | 


ROGERS’ GRAUPS OF STATUARY, 


AT 23 U ION SQUARE, N. Y. 
AVERAGE) ABOUT $15. 
These Groups ari f a suitable size for parlor orna- 
ments, and are pack { without extra ors to go with 
entire safety toany{ rt ofthe world. C nes can be 
had on application,o willbe mailed by 10c. to 
JOHN ROGERS, 23 Union Square, New York. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 


-& success and a boon for which 
nations s ld feel teful.”—See * Medical 
Presa,” ** Lan et,” “‘ British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—G/ 
Baron Liebij \ Signature in Blue Ink across the 


Sin England increased tenfold in 


LIEBIG CC IPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To »e had of all Storekee 


ofily), C & CO., 43 Mark 
ndon, 
Sold in New PARK & TILFORD, 


— « hnd J. MILHAUS & SONS. 


A BRILLIANT AMERICAN NOVEL. 


CAPTA. N NELSON, 


A Roma: ve of Colonial Days. 
aa SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. 


8v per, 75 cents. 


SMITH & VANDSRBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, MoK N & ROBBINS. H. K. & F. B. 


A well-written novel, spirited in the telling, and 
particularly interesting in its descriptions.—Saturday 
Evening Gazette, “ston. 

One of the vef “few romances published in these 
days which are ¢ “ally instructive as eutertaining.— 
Commercial Bulle 3, Boston. 

Has a delightf flavor of olden times. * * * The 
whole story holdi the interest from the first page to 
the last.—Churchman, N. Y. 

The story, besides being a cleverly written love 
story, with a ch ing heroine, is an interesting bit 
of history. It is of the best American novels that 
has been publish \—<St. Louis Times. 

A historical rom nce, with a close adherence to the 
actual events on V hich it is founded, but without the 
formality and cou8traint which is the common bane 
of that class of fiction.—N. Y. Tribune. 

The -best historical novel that has been produced 


for a long Press, 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ET Sent by math postage prepa, to any part of the 
nied States, on receipt of the price. 


uine only with the fac-simile of © 


AGENTS WANTED 
RLD 
wae? Her 


e A million peop le 
er: ‘the best chance our I make 


it. 


BROS.. 788 Sansom St. 


CON TION WATER. 


‘DROPS or 


40 Con titution Water, 


THR TIMES A DAY, 


CURES BRIGH' ° DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE KIDNEYS ;TONE IN THE CA- 
TARRH OF TH] 3LADD DIABET AVEL, 
BRICK-DUST D. POSIT,C HOODW 


For Femal Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggista. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. Y. 


RYKER BEARD ELIXIR: 


ive r 
from its ase. werk meee and 
Alleahers 
F EE FREE immense Descri 
tive Catalogu veils, Romances, and Farces. 
Books on Magic aetune Telling, Boxing, Swimming, and 
ing. and Face Preparations. 
Mailed free by C.; WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose sat., N. Y. 


$4f ‘o $60 A MONTH TO AGENTS, 


eith “male or female; will not interfere - 


witl aer occupation ; no cost or expense® 
to a Sen for circular to 
| P.O. Box 1680, New York City. 


ANTED_ jalesmen to take State Agen- 


cies. Salar and expenses References re- 
Triumpu M’r’e Co., 116 St., Chicago, 


Your Boys [ Give them a Printing Press, 
All prices, from $1.50 up, Business Men 

presses made by J. F. W. Dorman 


Baltomors, Md, PriceList Free, 


PHONOCRAPHIC CORNET.' 


The Latest and Greatest Musical Wonder. 


The Phonographic Cornet fe the latest invention in the musical line. | 
‘this instrament is almost marvellous. It plays. the most 
the little crank on the side produces most -prod 

uine firet-claes Organ Reeds. and the music iteelfis like that of « first-class Organ 


music. ucers are 


with the flute stops out. Any twne thal ever was as ianieas be 
nstruction or knowl- 
w 


can more ne 
Anyone can play it, and 
ebonized trimmings, vered ts. They are 
$ by regis- 
music. are now rea 


ay. 
Washington Street, Boston, Bices., 


& BROTHERS’ 


ART IN AMERICA. A Critical and Historical Sketch. 
By 8. G. W. Bensamin, Illustrated. 
Il Cloth, $400. . 


If. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Japan 
andChina, By Tuomas W. Knox. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $3 00. 


IIT. 

STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS, By Joun Aw 
pineton Symonvs. Revised and Enlar — by the 
Author. In Two Volumes. Square imo, Jloth, $3 50. 

THE NORTH AMERICANS. OF ANTIQUITY. 
Their Origin, Migrations, and Type of Civilization 
Considered. By Joun T. Suort. Syo, 
Cloth, $3 00. log 

A FEW MONTHS IN GUINEA. By 

C. Stonz. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 
VI. 

HARPERS’ LATIN DICTIONARY. A Latin Dic- 
tionary, Founded on the Translation of “ Freund’s 
Latin-German Lexicon.” Edited by ANpREws, 
LL. Revised, Enlarged, aud in great part Re- 
written by Cuartron T. Lew 18s, Ph.D., and CHarurs 
Suort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia Col- 
lege, N. Y. Royal ove 2033 pp. Price: in Boards, 
Uncut, $8 30; is $9 50; Half 
$10 50; Full Russia, $12 

Vil. 

SHAKESPEARE’S THE WINTER’S TALE. Edited, 
with Notes, by J. Roure, A.M. Illustra- 
ted. 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classica: The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIIL—Richbhard I1.—Macbeth.—A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You Like It. 
—Hamlet.—Much Ado About Nothing.—Romeo 
and Juliet.—Othello.—Twelfth Night.—The Win- 
ter’s Tale. —Guldsmith’s Select Poems. — Gray’s 
Select Poems. 16mo, Cioth, IlInstrated. 70 cents 
per volume; Paper, 50 cents per volume. 


| WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. Chosen and Edited by | 


MatTruew ARNOLD, 4t0, Paper, 15 cents. 


1X, 
THE PRINCESS IDLEWAYS. A Fairy Book. By 
Mrs. W. J. Hays. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
75 cents, 


TYROL AND THE SKIRT OF THE ALPS. B 
Groree E. Warne, Jr. Beautifully Illustrated. 
8vo, Llnminated Cloth, $8 00. 

XI. 

LESSONS FROM MY MASTERS: Carlyle, — 
son, and Ruskin. By Petsx Bayne, “rd LD. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


World in the Ship ‘‘Beagle.”” Adapted for Youth- 
Readers. Maps and Illustrations. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The Egoist. A Comedy in Narrative. By Grozes 
Merepirs. 15 cents. . 
The Bells of Peuraven. By B. L. Farzszon. 10 cents. 
High Spirits. By Jamns Pavy. 15 cents. 


The Mistletoe Bough for Christmas, 1879. Edited by 
Miss Brapvon. 10 cents. 


The Fugitives. By Mrs. M.¢ iO. W.Ocrpuant. 10 cents, 


Parson o’ Dumford. By Fenn. 
cents. 


The Bertrams. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. ‘15 cents, 
Sense and Sensibility. ‘By. Jane Austen, 15 cents, 
Cousin Henry. By ANTHONY TRoLLore. 10 cents. 
Young Mrs. Jardine. By ‘the Author of “John Hali- 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Paper, 


Madge Dunraven. By the Author of “The Queen of 
Connaught.” 10 cents. 


The Sunken Rock. By Groner Corruzs. 15 cents. 
The Pickwick Papers. By ( Cuakres Dickens. 20 cts. 
The Talisman. By Sir Wattes Soorr, Bart. 
Burning their Ships. By Banner Puituirs. 20 cents. 
Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake. By Anne Beare. 15 cts. 
The Two Miss Flemings. “45 cents, 


The Afghan’s Knife. By R. A. Srzznpatez. 15 cents. 


& Beorurrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any aii of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, ~ 


ew Harrrr’s matied Sree on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


0125 


266 A week in your own town. Terms and 5 outfit 
free. Address H. Haurert & Co., Portland, Me. 


59280 Agents Wanted by 1000 © Advertisers 
in the AGENT’S HERALD, Box 9, Phila, Pa. 


Outfit free. Address Trave & Co. ,» Augusta, M Me. 

day at home. Sam a: worth $5free. 

$5 to $20 85 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 
$77 7 A Year and expenses to agents. Outfitfree. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


1G PAY toeell our Rabber Printing Stam 
B's free. TAYLOR R BROS. & CO., Cleve, 


LIST BOOKS 


WHAT MR. DARWIN SAW in his Voyage Round the 


15 cts, 


7? A Week. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 


J 
| 
| 
| » ANG A 
| 
| | | 
| ten years. | 
| 
instantly played on 
Sr perforated, is placed in the instru and then simply turning the little handle 
gt aA the tunel @ and manner. Selections of choice music 
. “ier. new tunes can be easily obtained, 
‘ WN entertainment, at home or in com 
produce the laiest music in | 


